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ARE AMERICANS CEASING TO RE- 
MOVE FROM STATE TO STATE? 


Onk of the most interesting studies suggested 
by the last census is concerned with the dimin- 
ished tendency of our citizens to leave the State 
in which they were born for another member of 
the Union. Few persons realize to how large 
an extent the States added to the original thir- 
teen owed their population, not to the inflow of 
colonists from Europe, which did not attain re- 
markable volume until about 1848, but to inter- 
state migration. Thus Vermont was settled by 
New Hampshire and New York; Kentucky by 
Virginia; Tennessee by North Carolina; Ala- 
bama and Mississippi by Georgia and South 
Carolina; Ohio by Connecticut and. Massachu- 
setts; Indiana and Illinois largely by Kentucky. 
It is within the memory of men now in middle 
life that Kansas primarily derived her inhabi- 
tants partly from migration from Missouri, and 
partly from a counter movement organized in 
many of the free States. Does the disposition 
of native Americans to migrate show signs of 
decay? That is a question which has excited a 
good deal of discussion, and to which Prof. W. 
J. Willcox has made the most valuable contri- 
bution. To him we are indebted for many of 
the data which we purpose to set forth. 

The materials for an investigation are ob- 
tained from a comparison of the census of 1890. 
with preceding enumerations, which since 1850 
have recorded the birthplaces by States of the 
natives of the country. Of the total population 
of the United States in 1850, 23.6 per cent were 
living outside of the State wherein they were 
born. In 1860 the percentage of interstate mi- 
gration rose to 25 per cent, and ten.years later 
to 26.2 per cent. In 1880 it dropped abruptly 
to 22.1 per cent, and in 1890 it fell still further 
to 20.9 per cent. Thus we see that,.while in 
1870 over a quarter of the native Americans 
were residing in different States from those in 
which they were born, this could be said of only 
about a fifth at the date of the last census. There 
is reason to believe that the enumeration of 1900 
will show a still more marked decline. It. re- 
mains to inquire from what particular States is 
the migration greater than the average for the 
country, and from what States has it decreased? 
We may say at once that the States east of the 
Mississippi, which send out more than the aver- 
age proportion of emigrants, are Virginia, Dela- 
ware, New York, and the New England States, 
with the exception of Massachusetts, and that 
those in the interior, which exhibit the same 
tendency, lie on both sides of the Ohio River 
and on the upper Mississippi. There are also 
three isolated States further west which evince 
the same disposition. If we classify the States 
according to the percentage of natives thereof 
living outside of them in 1890, we arrive at the 
following conclusions: Vermont heads the list 
with 40.9 per cent of natives living outside. 
Next, owing to the stagnation of silver mining, 
comes the thinly peopled State of Nevada, which 
exhibits 38.1 per cent of migration. From the 


granite hills and sterile uplands of New Hamp- ° 


shire 34.1 per cent of the natives had removed 
to other States. Then come, in the order named, 
Wyoming, where stock-raising is much less 
profitable than it used to be; Iowa, where 
farming has up to the present year suffered 
considerable depression; Virginia, the soil of 
which is to a large extent exhausted; Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Maine, [llinois, and Indiana. This 
group includes all the States from which, ac. 
cording to the census of 1890, over one-fourth 
of the natives had emigrated. There is a sec- 
ond group comprehending, in the order.named, 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, New York, Kentucky, 
Connecticut; Rhode Island and Kansas. This 
cluster comprises all the States from which -be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth of the natives 
had emigrated. The two groups taken together 
include all the members of the Union from which 
the emigration had been greater than the aver- 
age for the whole country. It is obvious that, 
other things being equal, a State of small area 
will show a larger percentage of migration than 
will alarge State. It is probably for this rea- 
son that Rhode Island and Connecticut, al- 
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though manufacturing States, appear in the 
groups above mentioned.- On the other hand, 
the fact that Texas has sent beyond its bounds 
a smaller proportion of its native population 
than any other State, that is to say, only 5.2 
per cent, is undoubtedly to be explained by its 
great size, which allows a wide range of settle- 
ment within its borders. The most noteworthy 
examples of increased migration during the last 
census decade are afforded by Kansas, Iowa, 
and Illinois. The number of natives living out 

side rose in Kansas from 46,085 in 1880 to 137,- 
586 in 1890; in Iowa from 217,389 to 397,985; 
and in Illinois from 553,889 to 817,717. Thus 
we see that in the single decade between 1880 
and 1890 over half a million natives of these 
three States alone must have migrated across a 
State line, an outflow equal to nearly one-tenth 
of the total immigration from foreign countries 
into the United States within the same period. 

So signal an increase of interstate migration 

in this region is the more surprising, because 
the country as a whole shows, as we have seen, 

a decided weakening in the disposition of citi- 
zens to leave the State in which they were born. 

We pass to the second sub-inquiry: From 
which States has migration sensibly decreased 
during the past decade? The outcome of in- 
vestigation is that an unbroken stretch of States 
from Maine to Texas exhibits a relative decrease 
of migration. We are obliged, however, to ex- 
clude from the comparison the former Slave 
States, so far as the period before emancipation 
is concerned, for previously to that event the 
birth of slaves was not recorded by the census- 
takers. The only States about which trust- 
worthy information may be obtained for the 
whole period since 1850 are those of the north- 
eastern group and a few of the north-central 
group. Confining ourselves to these, we note 
that the period of maximum migration was for 
Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Jersey that 
which preceded 1850; for Vermont, Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania the decade between 1850 
and 1860; for New Hampshire, New York and 
Ohio that between 1860 and 1870; and for 
Maine, Illinois and Indiana the ten years be- 
tween 1880 and 1890. For all but three States, 
therefore, the period of greatest emigratfon was 
earlier than 1870. Prof. Willcox obtains cor- 
roborative evidence in the data relating to the 
migration from New England to New York 
State. By combining information contained in 
the census reports of New York with other fig- 
ures from the national censuses, he finds the 
number of natives of New England resident in 
New York at successive periods to have been 
as follows: In 1845, 8.60 per cent of all the na- 
tives of New England in the United States were 
residents of New York State; in 1850 the per- 
centage had fallen to 7.32 per cent; in 1860 to 
5.66 per cent; in 1870 to 4.22 per cent; in 1880 
to 3.63 per cent; and finally, in 1890, to 2.98 
per cent. Thus, although the total number of 
natives of New England in the United States 
has increased since 1845 from 2,660,441 to 3, 
897,003, the number dwelling in New York 
State has fallen from 228,881 to 116,005 or al- 
most one-half. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion that inter- 
state migration has relatively decreased during 
the last score of years both in the country as a 
whole, and in nearly every one of the States 
east of the Mississippi. It does not follow, 
however, that, because interstate migration 
has decreased, the mobility of the population, 
or the willingness to abandon the place of 
birth, has been also diminished. That mobil- 
ity may simply. have shown itself in a different 
way. .Prof. Willcox points out that, while the 
dominant form.of migration previously to 1870 
was from east to west, the dominant form since 
that time has been from the country to the city. 
The former usually oversteps State lines; the 
latter much less frequently. The decreased in- 
terstate migration, then, may be due simply to 
an.increase of what may be termed intrastate 
migration. The hypothesis is pronounced the 
more plausible, because the States in which 
large cities have sprung-up or have rapidly in- 
creased are,. generally speaking, the same as 
those from which a smaller than the previous 
proportion of emigrants have gone out. 

With regard to intrastate migration no data 
are procurable from the national censuses, but 
some have been collected by Prof. Willcox from 
the State censuses of New York and Massachu- 
setts. It appears that in the Empire Common- 
wealth about two-fifths of the native popula- 
tion leave the counties in which they were born 
for other counties, and that in Massachusetts. 
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about one-half abandon the towns of their birth 
for other towns. These figures, it should be 
borne in mind, include persons of all ages. 
The migratory tendency of children under ten 
or even under fifteen years of age is naturally 
much below the average. It is true that they 
are often removed by their parents from the 
places of their birth, but the parents themselves 
are less likely to migrate than are unmarried 
or childless persons. On the whole, the rule 
may be laid down for adults that, the older a 
man is, the less likely is he to be a resident of 
his birthplace. Hence if adults alone were con- 
sidered, the migratory tendency would be ex- 
pressed by figures much larger than those given. 
The general conclusion to which the facts 
brought forward point is that the mobility of 
the population of the Eastern States, measured 
by the migration from State to State, or from 
county to county, or from town to town, is 
slowly decreasing. Curiously enough, the in- 
formation forthcoming from Continental Eu- 
rope indicates that there internal migration is 
increasing. This is certainly true of Sweden, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and France. England 
shows an almost unchanging mobility of popu- 
lation, though the maximum of mobility seems 
to have been reached in the decade between 
1871 and 1881. 

The final deduction drawn by Prof. Willcox 
is that, if, as seems to be the fact, the mobility 
of the population of Western Europe is increas- 
ing, while that of the Eastern United States is 
decreasing, it is but another illustration of the 
general truth, often brought to the notice of 
the social statistician, that the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the two regions are in va- 
rious ways approximating. The signs are that 
by the middle of the twentieth century, the eco- 
nomic conditions and the resultant economic 
problems will be substantially the same in 
Western Europe and on our Atlantic seaboard. 

-~@<+ 


MILLIONAIRES. 


WE hzve shown on several occasions that 
there is no ground for the current notion that 
the poor are growing poorer in this country. 
Were we asked, on the other hand, whether 
there are not to-day very many more million- 
aires in the United States than there were half 
a century ago, we should have, of course, to 
answer in the affirmative. In the early fifties 
the number of residents in the City of New 
York who were credited with possessing up- 
ward of a million dollars could be reckoned on 
the fingers of one hand. Somewhat earlier 
John Jacob Astor and Stephen Whitney in 
New York, and Stephen Girard in Phila- 
delphia, were the only Americans north of 
the Potomac believed to be multi-millionaires. 
It is doubtful: if fifty years ago there were 
twenty men possessors of a million in the United 
States. Now, on the contrary, there are thou- 
sands of men who have each over a million dol- 
lars. Some years ago the New York Tribune 
compiled a list of 4,047 millionaires; a number 
of omissions were noted at the time, and it is 
certain that the list would now have to be con- 
siderably extended. Weare probably well with- 
in the truth when we say that in 1900 there will 
be no fewer than 6,000 American citizens, every 
one of whom is the master of a million dollars. 

What is the average wealth of the American 
millionaire? Mr. Thomas G. Shearman’s esti- 
mate, partly based on the assessment of Boston 
and published in 1889, set the average for the 
class at two and a quarter million. According 
to Mr. George K. Holmes, who four years later 
made a careful study of the subject, Mr. Shear- 
man much exaggerated the number of million- 
aires worth less than $3,750,000. apiece, and 
consequently made his average too small. The 
conclusion arrived at Ly Mr. Holmes was that 
the 4,047 millionaires catalogued by the Trib- 
une were worth not less than ten or more than 
fifteen billions of dollars; say twelve billions, or 
about one-fifth of the wealth attributed to the 
nation by the census of 1890. This would give 
an average of $3,000,000; but if we bear in 
mind the tendency of great fortunes to rapid 
growth, and the fact that Mr. Holmes’s com- 
putation was made in 1893, we may reasonably 
assume that the average is now at least $4,000,- 
000. It is a fact sufficiently startling that 20 
per cent of the nation’s wealth should be in the 
hands of 4,047 individuals. An analysis of the 
last census shows that, of the 12,690,152 fam- 
ilies in the country, 11,593,887 own no more 
than about 29 per cent of the total wealth. 
That is to say, 4,047 millionaires possess about 
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seven-tenths as much of the national wealth as 
do 11,593,887 families. The result seems al- 
most incredible, but there is reason to believe 
that the statement is approximately correct. 
In no part of the world or in any age has ‘the 
tendency of capital to concentration in a few 
hands been so strikingly exhibited as it has 
been in the United States since the civil war. 

What are the causes of the rapid concentra- 
tion of wealth in the United States? The prin- 
cipal cause, here as elsewhere, is probably to be 
discerned in the high rate of interest on public 
and private debts, which until a comparatively 
recent period was paid in the Eastern States, 
and which is still paid throughout the greater 
part of the country. It is a truism that an in- 
terest-bearing principal grows with geometrical 
progression, when the interest is not spent but 
itself invested, and this investment of interest 
is especially common among thes very rich, who 
already own a large proportion of the national 
capital. It used to be reported of the Astors, 
for example, that they made it a rule never to 
spend more than the interest of their income. 
Such fortunes as are treated in this way will, 
obviously, double every twenty years, if five 
per cent be regarded as an average net return 
to the interest-bearing investments of the very 
rich. .While interest, however, must be every- 
where and always a potent cause of the ag- 
vlomeration of wealth, it by no means acts with 
uniform energy, and it does not follow that 
fortunes will continue hereafter to grow in 
the United States from small beginnings to the 
same extent as in the past. The rate of inter- 
est, which has already fallen materially on the 
Atlantic seaboard, is destined to decline pro- 
portionately all over the country, and a quar- 
ter of a century hence, lenders of money on 
sound security will count themselves lucky if 
they receive more than three per cent. Inter- 
est, moreover, is by no means the only cause of 
the accumulation of riches, and many of the 
other opportunities that have made millionaires 
were such as are likely to recur with less fre- 
quency, if they do not disappear entirely. In 
the Tribune article, to which we have referred, 
an attempt was made to ascertain and classify 
the origins of millionaire fortunes. The results 
arrived at were as follows: Of the 4,047 mil- 
lionaires whose names were given, only 536 de- 
rived their wealth from.interest on capital lent. 
In the case of 2,065 the source of affluence was 
trade or manufactures. To land and its ex- 
ploitation 825 were indebted for their opulence; 
to natural and artificial monopolies, 410; to 
agriculture, including ranch stock-raising and 
sugar growing, 86; to inheritance and miscel- 
laneous causes, 125. That is to say, traders, 
manufacturers, land-owners, and money-lend- 
ers are most likely to become millionaires. 

It is obvious that a new country like the 
United States has afforded in the past many 
opportunities for making fortunes that are 
never or rarely found in long-settled lands. 
The opening of mines, the leveling of forests, 
the construction and consolidation of railroads, 
the expansion of manufacturing and trading in 
a rapidly increasing population, and the swift 
rise of land values in growing cities, all these 
things stimulate the initiators who play for high 
stakes. As time passes, fortune building, on 
the whole, must needs settle down to an invest- 
ment of the saving possible from a low rate of 
interest; though, of course, the time is yet far 
distant when the opportunities for making 
money to which we have just referred will 
have become entirely extinct. 

What may be termed the middle class of* 
wealth in the United States consists, according 
to the last census, of 1,096,265 families, in which 
are concentrated 71 per cent of the wealth of the 
country. From these, however, must be de- 
ducted the 4,047 millionaires, who, as we have 
seen, are credited with 20 per cent. There re- 
mains, then, 51 per cent of the nation’s wealth 
to be shared among 9 per cent of the families; 
whereas only 29 per cent is distributed among 
91 per cent of the families. The middle class 
of wealth owners seems to the cursory observer 
to be much larger than it really is, owing to 
the distribution of borrowed wealth and the re- 
markable diffusion of well-being that prevails 
in the United States. The general appearance 
of comfort remarked almost everywhere, except 
among the poor whites and blacks of the South, 
and among the poorer elements of the factory 
and tenement house population, indicates a na- 
tional disposition to live for the present hour, 
even if the acquisition of wealth be thereby de- 
layed, rather than to sacrifice the present for 
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the future. While the few have been getting 
a larger share of the new wealth, the many, on 
whom the progress of the nation ultimately de- 
pends, have been increasing their material com- 
forts, their enjoyments, and their knowledge, 
and it is questionable whether this has not been 
better, on the whole, for the United States than 
such incessant and rigorous saving as the French 
people practice. 

In a new country, and this the United States 
may still be called, when compared with cen- 
tral and western Europe, the accumulation of 
great fortunes is not the unqualified evil which 
it is sometimes accusey of being. Thereis work 
fur the multimillionaire todo. The capital req- 
uisite for the rapid development of our natural 
resources will not be acquired and saved by the 
masses. The undertakers of great enterprises 
must needs be very rich. There is always, to 
be sure, the danger that they may get too large 
a hold on the resources and labor of the coun- 
try. Were it capable of proof that such a hold 
has been already secured, practicable and effect- 
ive remedies could be found by the communi- 
ties in progressive taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ances, and gifts. 
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WILL THE JEWS RETURN 
ESTINE? 


READERS of ‘‘Daniel Deronda’’ will remem- 
ber how George Eliot’s imagination was fired 
by the dream of re-establishing a Jewish State 
in the Holy Land. That which seemed a 
dream may become a reality at no distant day. 
A powerful association, known as the Philo- 
Zionists or Lovers of Zion, has been organized 
with branches in many parts of the world, for 
the avowed purpose of creating for the Jewish 
people a legally assured home in Palestine. 

The project was started about a year ago by 
Dr. Theodor Herzl, through the publication of 
the book entitled ‘‘A Jewish State,’? and Mr. 
Max Nordau has been, from the outset, one of 
his most zealous collaborators. Dr. Herzl was, 
at first, of the opinion that the Jewish mission, 
such as he conceived it, might be performed 
just as well in Europe as in Syria, if the Jews 
could only be left in peace. It is because the 
Jews are not left in peace, but, on the contrary, 
are subjected in many enlightened lands toa 
moral persecution scarcely less degrading than 
the physical oppression suffered in less civilized 
countries, that Dr. Herzl proposed the forma- 
tion of his Jewish State either in the Argentine 
Confederation or in Palestine. With the exten- 
sive agitation of the scheme, however, the Ar- 
gentine alternative was lost sight of, and those 
who desire the re-establishment of a Jewish 
nation are substantially agreed that its seat 
should be the Holy Land. The central com- 
mittee of the Philo-Zionists is in permanent ses- 
sion at Paris, where it commands the support 
of Baron Edmond De Rothschild, and where 
the organization of new colonies and the de- 
velopment.of existing ones in Palestine is sys- 
tematically carried out. The English branch 
association is presided over by Col. A. E. Gold 
smid, Assistant Adjutant-general of her Maj- 
esty’s forces, and public meetings in support of 
it have been presided over by the Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. H. Adler, the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
Sir Samuel Montagu, Sir Joseph Montefiore, 
Sir Edward Sassoon, the late Sir John Simon, 
and, in fact, all the leaders of the Jews in Eng- 
land. We may mention that the English so- 
ciety already comprises thirty-five so-called 
‘‘Tents,’’ including one at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Similar associations have been found- 
ed in the United States, Germany, France, 
Russia, Austria, Denmark, Switzerland and 
several other countries. In the Congress re- 
cently convoked by Dr. Herzl at Basle, there 
was gathered, for the first time since the Dis- 
persion, a family council of the Jews to con- 
sider the problem known as the Jewish Ques- 
tion. To this Congress came upward of two 
hundred delegates from the communities form- 
ing the various national associations, communi- 
ties ranging from New York and Baltimore to 
Jerusalem and Joppa, and from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Adriatic. In the Constitution 
adopted by this Congress, the programme of 
the Philo-Zionists is defined as follows: To 
foster the national idea in Israel; to promote 
the colonization of Palestine and neighboring 
territories by Jews through the foundation of 
new colonies and the support of those already 
started; to diffuse the knowledge of Hebrew as 
a living language; and, finally, to further the 
moral, intellectual and material status of Israel. 
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The precise political form which the Jewish 
State is to take was purposely left indetermi- 
nate, it being deemed immaterial whether the 
State should be established under-the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, or under the joint guarantee of 
the Christian powers. 

It is not generally known that a beginning 
has already been made in the way of colonizing 
Palestine with Jews. Some years ago, agri- 
cultural schools were started at Jaffa by the 
late Charles Netter, and they have since been 
maintained by Baron Edmond de Rothschild; 
there is, indeed, a special administrative body 
in the Holy Land charged with the control and 
management of what are known as the Baron’s 
colonies. There are already in Palestine be- 
tween twenty and thirty agricultural settle- 
ments, or communities, of Jewish emigrant 
farmers, spread along the coast from Askalon 
in the South, to Carmel in the North, and along 
the Jordan from the Waters of Meron to the 
Sea of Galilee. The total population of these 
colonies is computed at ten thousand souls, in- 
dependently of the Jewish day laborers from 
neighboring towns, to whom occasional em- 
ployment is supplied. There are fifty thou- 
sand more Jews in the various Holy Cities, 
and the immediate aim of the Zionists is to get 
these on the land, that is to say, to transfer 
them from urban to agricultural pursuits. It 
was, of course, in the Ghetto of the Middle 
Ages that the Jews became a bourgeois people; 
they were, originally, a pastoral and agricult- 
ural folk. What Palestine, and, for that part, 
the whole of Syria, is in urgent need of, is a 
new rural population to cultivate and develop 
it and restore its former wonderful fertility. 

When we recall that, in the time of Christ, 
the Hebrew had long ceased to be a spoken 
tongue, and that his Israelite contemporaries 
spoke either Greek or Aramaic, we learn with 
considerable surprise that the current language 
of the colonists now settled in the Holy Land 
is the Hebrew of the Bible, although many of 
them have acquired the native Arabic, and also 
French, which is taught in their schools. They 
have, we are told, their places of worship, their 
houses for study, their modest institutes of learn- 
ing, and their public baths. In fact, these set- 
tlements of Jewish emigrants are counterparts 
of the European model village. Thanks to 
Baron de Rothschild and the Philo-Zionists’ as- 
sociations, they have at their disposal the most 
modern appliances for the prosecution of agri- 
cultural work. The remarkable success of 
these agricultural experiments has been at- 
tested by the reports of the English Consul- 
general and by the official publication of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

It should not be inferred from anything here 
said that the Philo-Zionists represent the whole 
body of Israel. Many Jews believe that Juda- 
ism can never again be localized in any one site, 
no matter how sacred the memories or how hal- 
lowed the past glory that the site may recall. 
Such Jews may ‘be described’ as cosmopolites 
or universalists; they abide by the maxim ubi 
bene ibi patria—where a man’s happy, that’s 
his country. They would rather look forward 
to amalgamation with the surrounding peoples, 
though this should involve the surrender of all 
for which Jews have suffered in the past, than 
attempt the regeneration of the Jewish people 
and of their former country in accordance with 
the historic consciousness of the race. Unques- 
tionably such amalgamation is possible, for noth- 
ing is more absurd than the question, Can the 
Jew be a patriot? He has proved that he can 
be a patriot, not only in the victories of peace, 
but by the part taken by him in the Franco- 
Gernian and Russo-Turkish contests. Even in 
Russia, which maltreats him, there are 125,000 
Jewish conscripts in the army. Not unnatu- 
rally, some of those who know that Jews can 
merge their Judaic peculiarities and assimilate 
the qualities of the populations among which 
their lot is cast, look askance upon the proposal 
to create a Jewish nation which shall have its 
seat in Palestine. There is no doubt that many 
rabbis have protested against the Basle Con- 
gress and the conclusions arrived at in that 
body. On the other hand, many other rabbis, 
including those of Palestine and the leaders of 
Hebrew orthodoxy in Russia, where, it should 
be remembered, there are five million Jews or 
half of all the Jews in the world, have loudly 
proclaimed their sympathy with the Zionist 
movement. Mr. Herbert Bentwich, a distin- 
guished English Zionist, maintains that all the 
ecclesiastics in Jewry might have cogitated the 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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SOME FOREIGN PICTURES. 


1. The Submarine Buel in the Play “The White Heather,” now being produced at Drury Lane Theater, London, 2. The Grand Harbor, Malta. 
3. A Night Attack on the Indian Frontier. 4. Rescuing the Inhabitants of a Submerged Village during a Flood on the Ganges. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


“*Ay,tear her tattered ensign down! 
rod has it waved on high, 
an eye has danced to see 
nner in the s 
Banat it rungthe battle- shout, 
And burst the cannon’s roar; 
The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


Her deck-once réd with heroes’blood, 
Where knelt the hao ene foe, 
When winds were h ing ot or the flood. 


And wave rrichong white below— 


ae: mere shal ] feel the victors tread, 
'» 
. c harpies of a. =<“ pluck 
The eagle of the sea. 


Oh, better that her shattered hulk 
d sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
g 
Nal fo to h —— 4 rd ge 
Set every thread bare sail ; 


And gi to the God of s ‘ 
@ lightning and the ole 


Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE. U.S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION,” BOSTON HARBOR, 
OCTOBER 22, 1897. 
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Jewish question for centuries and not have 
brought about such a real step in advayce as 
has. been made through the proposal of Dr. 
Herzl, a free thinking journalist. The Jewish 
Chronicle, the leading organ of the anti-Zion- 
ists in England, now admits that the opposition 
to Zionism must translate itself into an active 
rousing of the Jewish conscience all the world 
over, so that Zionists and anti-Zionists will, in 
the end, be able to co-operate in the general 
cause of Judaism, and that, if Zionism merely 
aims at creating for the Jewish people a legally 
assured home in Palestine, then all Jews are at 
one with the Zionists. 

t is certain that a considerable State, which 
might eventually rival in importance the king- 
dom of David and Solomon, could be created in 
Syria, if a colonizing movement were promoted 
by the great Hebrew bankers. It is equally 
certain that the safety of the new State could 
be assured through the same powerful agency, 
whether the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan 
were accepted, or a joint guarantee of the Eu- 
ropean Christian powers were preferred. The 
Rothschilds, alone, would be able to restore 
Palestine to their co-religionists, and at least 
one member of the family is, as we have seen, 
moving in the matter. 

-@e~ 
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BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘Helen's Babies,” etc., etc. 


Ir is reported by cable that Queen Vic- 
Not so Bap _ toria is so grieved at the course of the 
AS United States toward Great Britain in 
WE SEEM. the Venezuelan affair that she “holds 
almost pessimistic views in regard to 
the stability and future of the Republic.”’ Her Majesty 
is an honest and peace-loving woman, and at times she 
has been our only friend in the British government, so 
that we should be cause of discomfort to her is to be 
regretted. Nevertheless her government, no matter 
which political party has charge of it, wants the earth 
and will take any and every portion of it concerning 
which no protest is made. Americans have read his- 
tory, they do read the papers, they see maps; they 
cannot help thinking, and thought leads to conclusions. 
As to the stability and future of the Republic, her Maj- 
esty may renew any hope she may have had of us by 
studying the history of her own nation and applying 
the conclusions, for Britain became great not through 
her government but in spite of it; the people, through 
their own sense and energy, became wise and _ prosper- 
ous even when fools were on the throne and knaves 
were in the Cabinet, and much of the best blood of 
England is now in American veins. 


The time is approaching when the peo- 
ple who voted with the majority last 
November must prove their sincerity 
with the contents of their pockets. The 
woolen mills were fairly stocked with 
raw material in advance of the new tariff rates, so 
clothing is not likely to advance greatly in price this 
season; but the manufacturers are wondering what to 
do next year. They doubt the willingness of the people 
to pay the increase that the higher price of wool must 
require, so they are discussing cotton-backed cloths 
and cloths in which cotton, hair, etc., may be mixed 
with wool. As the purpose of wearing woolen clothing 
is to keep warm, and a given quantity of wool is neces- 
sary to the purpose, it is difficult to see how prices of 
cloth can be kept down except by devices that lessen 
the heat-retaining quality of the cloth itself. The man 
who wishes to be as comfortable in next year’s winter as 
he will be in the coming winter must then have as much 
wool in his clothing as now he has. There is no way to 
keep down prices but by the manufacturers reviving 
the old-time homespun, or ‘‘jeans,’’ made of the coarsest 
wool and with only about half the oil washed from the 
wool. It was not pretty nor was its odor pleasing, but 
it was far better than cotton mixtures or shoddy. 


The most remarkable incident of the 
Too Busy general improvement of business is re- 
TO ported from New Bedford, Mass. This 
CELEBRATE. city celebrated last week the anniver- 
sary of its incorporation, and a New 
England city is nothing if not patriotic. The United 
States sent up there a war vessel and also a battery of 
artillery to take part in the ceremonies, and there were 
a lot of prominent speakers present, yet the cotton-mill 
owners, the business magnates of the place, did not close 
for the occasion nor did the operatives demand a holi- 
day. The mill-owners contributed liberally to the ex- 
penses of the celebration, but to stop work even fora 
single day was impossible, so great was the pressure of 
orders for goods. When Yankees become too busy to 
take part in a patriotic holiday it is time to send all 
remaining hard-times talk to the rubbish heap. 


The real cause of the animus against 


CLOTHING 
TO BE 
More CostTLy. 


res the money-loaning class seems to be 
THEIR that interest has to be paid for the use 
Lapper. °f money. The present Republican 


candidate for Governor of Iowa is a 
lawyer through whom many loans were made to farm- 
ers during the recent four years of low prices for grain. 
Farmers constitute the only class that borrows only be- 
cause money is absolutely needed. During the hard 
times they complained bitterly of the scarcity of money, 
and they competed savagely with one another for all 
cash that could be obtained from anywhere, just as 
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thousands of Eastern business men did. No lender 
needed to make rates of interest; the borrowers made 
the rates by bidding against one another, like buyers at 
an auction. Without the use of the money many of the 
borrowers would have been ruined, yet now an attempt 
is being made to defeat the Iowa candidate by the story 
that he was himself the lender instead of being an agent 
for others, and that he profited by the interest paid. 
Many Iowa farmers now saa money to Jend; do they 
waive the interest, or accept lower interest than they 
might get? The farmers need some one to protect their 
reputation against their pretended champions. 
Chicago’s Mayor recently manifested 
A Fit OFFICE ideal sense of the fitness of things when 
FOR he intrusted the street-cleaning man- 
WomMAN, agement to a woman. The experi- 
ences of all cities and of most business 
establishments have shown that men, as a sex, seem 
not to know how to make things clean and keep them 
so; the only exceptions are naval and military officers, 
who would lose their official heads if they didn't. All 
street-cleaning authorities in New York and elsewhere 
have insisted that their work was well and properly 
done, yet all women knew it wasn’t. Until Colonel 
Waring took charge of New York streets it was gener- 
ally known in official and newspaper circles that the 
only person who had ever devised an effectual system 
of street cleaning wasa woman. Chicago's innovation 
should be imitated by other cities. It is not only that 
woman knows dirt at sight, knows how to get rid of it 
and to get work out of men; a street-cleaning commis- 
sioner who is a woman will not try to run any portion 
of the political machine, or attend the races, or drink 
with the boys, or play poker, or squander her energies 
in any of the other ways peculiar to public officials. 


Canadians are quite sensible in object- 
*Twas Not ing to the piping of most of their nat- 
AMERICA’S _ ural gas across the line, to be consumed 
FAULT. in the United States. Natural gas is 
the cheapest and cleanest fuel ever dis- 
covered, and Canada needs as much fuel in a twelve- 
month as any other portion of the civilized world. It 
is also true that gas wells are not naturally inexhausti- 
ble: if allowed to “‘blow”’ at their full pressure they 
must in time cease to yield. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that Americans get nothing 
from Canada without paying for it; the gas over 
which Canadians are grumbling has been obtained 
through direct bargaining in open daylight, with men 
who were supposed to have their eyes open, and that 
some Canadians profited greatly by the trade. 


The new town of Fitzgerald, founded 
GEORGIA’S in Irwin County, Georgia, two years 
G. A. R. ago by several hundred survivors of the 
CoLtony. Union Army of 1865, is said to hive 
been so prosperous that the assessors’ 
valuation of real estate in the county has more than 
doubled, and the county seat has been removed to the 
new town. Undoubtedly most of the veterans bettered 
themselves by moving from Northern States to the 
South, for they have found longer summers, milder 
and shorter winters, and larger yields for a given quan- 
tity of labor on the soil. It should be taken into ac- 
count that many of the colonists of Fitzgerald—proba- 
bly half of them—have a kindly lift from Uncle Sam 
once in three months in the shape of pension checks. 
As many other pensioners have complained of the diffi- 
culty of getting along in this selfish world, the sugges- 
tion may be timely that any man with a government 
check due him every three months can buy down South 
as much land as he can by any possibility cultivate. 
One of the best uses to which the newly 
THE PLAGUE’ enriched farmers of the prairie States 
OF can put their surplus cash would be the 
DROUGHT. deepening of their wells or the boring 
of new ones. A country well is usually a 
hole in the ground toa depth at which the diggers found 
water; it answers its purpose in seasons of average rain- 
fall, but its failure in a dry season is often as destruc- 
tive to property as a fire or a tornado. Aside from this 
there is seldom a season in which at some time an extra 
supply of water, for irrigation purposes, would not 
amount to far more than the interest on the cost of a 
flowing well or a ‘‘bore’’ from which water could be 
pumped continuously. Possibilities of irrigation are of 
far more importance in the older States than in sparsely 
settled districts, as has been frequently proved by villag- 
ers getting from their gardens, by the aid of their local 
water service, far larger crops than any farmer ever 
raised on an equal quantity of ground. Well-boring 
tools are not expensive, and farmers have much spare 
time between harvest and the planting season; besides, 
in most parts of the country, storage reservoirs or a sys- 
neo of supply ditches can be made by co-operative home 
abor. 


The only promise of a possible revival 
To REVIVE of American shipbuilding interests is in 
AMERICAN the coming meeting of a commission 
SHIPPING. composed of shipowners, shipbuilders 
and the legal counsel of both classes. 
Unless the builders and the men who would own ships 
can agree upon something no change is ible, for 
they are the only classes directly interested. Congress 
might help matters, could our country become a com- 
petitor of other shipbuilding nations. by admitting cer- 
tain raw materials free of duty. We already produce 
the best and cheapest structural steel in the world, and, 
thanks to the building of a lot of war-vessels, »ur ship- 
yards are admirably appointed as well as ful) of com- 
petent workmen. In construction we ought to be able 
to compete in price with foreign countries, for our war- 
vessels cost no more than foreign ones of corresponding 
displacement. 


Cost of construction, however, is but 


PROBABLE : . 

DEM a one of the items to be considered by 
on 2 inventors; others, of equal importance, 

BOUNTY are the cost of manning and mainte- 


nance, and the probeble percentage of 
profit. The law requires that masters and certain other 
officers of American ships shall be American citizens, 
but Americans will not serve for as small pay as officers 
of the English and other European merchant marines, 
nor will American sailors work at European wages. so 
there would be a handicap from the start for any new 
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American ship that could not get some of the ocean 
mail subsidy. The government might lessen the bur- 
den somewhat by lending some naval officers, as it used 
to do when we had an ocean marine. Even then Ameri- 
can capital woulu be reluctant to invest for the percent- 
age of profit that seems to satisfy European steamship 
companies. Evidently the commission ot experts, above 
referred to, has a perplexing job on its hands, and no 
one should be surprised if it avails itself of the ‘‘infant 
industry’’ plea and demands that the taxpayers at large 
shall aid capitalists with bounties, additional subsidies, 
or immunity from taxation. 


A political contest that could not be 


STRANGER matched in any nation but the United 
THAN States is that between ex-Governor 
FICTION. Fletcher of Missouri and ex-Senator 


. Bruce of Mississippi for the position of 
Registrar of the Treasury. Bruce, although whiter 
than some Caucasians, was born a slave. He and 
Fletcher are personal friends, and during the Civil 
War, when Bruce was poor and Fletcher wealthy, it 
was the latter who started Bruce in life by giving him 
an appointment and afterward advising him to go into 
oe and politics in re Bruce now is rich; 

letcher is poor. Fletcher is being pressed for the 
Registrarship because of his need and his great services 
to the nation in past years; Bruce is being pushed for 
the position because he has already filled it creditably, 
because he is an effective and willing campaign speaker, 
and also because he is one of the few men dench 
whom the government can comply with the demands 
of his race for political ‘‘recognition.’" The case is 
without parallel abroad, or even in this land of start- 
ling changes in the circumstances of men. 


So many demagogues have ceased to 


IMPROVED play upon the multitude’s ignorance 
BUSINESS of finance, and so many more are un- 
ConpiTIons. _ able to get their heresies into print, that 


European investors in our national 
bonds and our railway stocks and bonds have almost 
entirely stopped sending their securities back here to be 
sold and to take our gold out of the country. Mean- 
while our shipments of wheat, cotton and other prod- 
ucts have turned the balance of trade so greatly in our 
favor that exchange on the United States is hard to 
find in foreign money markets, so millions of gold are 
being sent here instead. This is frightening Europe 
and raising bank discount over there, so one of two 
things is inevitable: either gold must continue to come, 
or American agents of foreign puyers must borrow 
money here, for their principals, to ‘‘carry”’ the wheat 
and cotton bills that are due. The outlook weuld be 
highly cheering were the next meeting of Congress six 
canine distant instead of only six weeks. ’Tis a rare 
session in which Congress—or, properly speaking, some 
faction in Congress—does not succeed in disturbing the 
normal course of business. 


How delightfully attractive the chances 


THE PLEAS- of war are being made for the volun- 
URES OF teers of the future! Improvements in 
Wak. rapid-fire arms wiJl make it injudicious 


to expose many men at a time—although 
those who are exposed will surely be killed and conse- 
quently must be replaced. Dynamite bombs are ex- 
pected to annihilate entire commands, so the dead will 
not know what hurt them and the living will be spared 
the spectacle of wounded men and the horrors of par- 
ticipation in burial parties. Some American inventors 
are experimenting with a bullet the forward end of 
which is split and has chisel edges, like a self-clinching 
nail, so that it spreads as it enters a body or limb and 
establishes itself so firmly that it cannot be removed 
until extensive excavations have been made. English 
inventive genius has produced something still better— 
or worse, according to one’s point of view—and the 
British government is ‘‘considering’’ it. The projectile 
has a cup-shaped point, punches a hole, which the in- 
ventor warrants against closing, and then it begins to 
spread, and it soon bores a jagged hole as broad as the 
palm of a man’s hand. At this rate of — the 
soldiers in coming wars will be impelled to commit 
suicide to save themselves from slaughter. 


Japan will not worry us with warships 
JAPAN’S when we get ready to absorb Hawaii; 
LITTLE she knows a trick worth two of that. 
GaME. Japanese are being hurried into the 
islands to work the sugar plantations 
and to acquire citizenship so that they may become 
Americans. After annexation they will expect to come 
to the mainland and learn everything that is worth 
knowing and within their capacity. There is no good 
reason why they should not do so; they are the least 
troublesome of immigrants and our present exclusion 
of them is merely a ‘‘tag’’ to the Chinese exclusion act. 
We need a friend on the Asiatic coast, and Japan is the 
only one possible; it is also the most intelligent of the 
East Asiatic nations, and the one that most desires to be 
on goood terms with Western civilization. 


Time works strange changes. To have 
A NEw UsE any African blood in one’s veins has 
FOR always been a mark of disgrace in the 
NEGROES. South; but a Southern physician is 
arguing that as a pure-blooded African 
never ‘‘catches’’ yellow fever, a transfusion of African 
blood should be an anti-toxin of the dreaded disease, 
and he defines the details of the operation. If his plan 
roves successful the Southern people may yet come to 
less the colored man and like him the better when his 
skin is extremely black. 


There is something unspeakably sym- 

Hawall’s pathetic and winning about the ways 
VOLCANIC of Hawaii, our impending dependency, 
WELCOME. toward the United States. The natives 
always liked Americans; while they 

were still savages and cannibals they refrained from 
eating any of the missionaries we sent out there; for half 
a century they all have opened their homes to American 
visitors, their last king preferred to do his drinking and 
poker-playing with Americans only, and their atfection 
survived the seizure of their government by a body of 
merchants and planters of American birth. The latest 
and most touching illustration of Hawaiian yearning 
toward America, however, occurred when a party of 
American Congressmen last month visited Kilauea, 
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Hawaii's great volcano. While the Americans were 
present a fountain of lava burst upward to the height 
of two hundred feet; it did not subside when the visi- 
tors departed, but has been flowing ever since, increas- 
ing the altitude of the lava-lake about twelve feet a day 
and promising, according to experts. to exceed the 
greatest previous eruptions. Some people may be so 
ill-natured as to say that there are strong points of 
resemblance between Congressmen and spouting volca- 
noes; we prefer to assume that the fountain was an 
ebullition of welcome and longing from the very heart 
of Hawaii, and that when even Hawaiian volcanoes open 
their throats to salute us we simply must accept Hawaii. 
Congressmen who desire to. work this idéa into their 
annexation speeches may do so without fear of suit for 
infringement of copyright. 


The Canadians and their American 


— friends who complain of our new tariff 
AMERICAN rates that unfavorably affect Canadian 
TRADE interests should remember that the 


United States is not Canada’s only 
market. An angry howl went up from the Dominion 
when the McKinley tariff went into effect in 1890, yet 
from figures given by the president of the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association a few days ago it appears that the 
greatest falling off of Canadian exports to the United 
States during any year of the McKinley tariff was less 
than five million dollars. and that during the same 
years Canadian exports to England increased more 
than fifteen million dollars a year. Canada, like the 
United States, can better afford to seek additional 
markets than to moan over changes in such markets as 
she has. Our own real or supposed interests, not those 
of other countries; must determine what we shall pur- 
chase outside of our own lines, and of course Canada 
regards the general subject in the same light—when 
she is buying. 


As has always occurred after a Shipload 
Liperta_ of colored Americans goes over to Li- 
A beria, some of the last emigrants have 
Humsue. found their way back and brought a lot 
of dismal] stories with them. Although 
Liberia, as a nation, was created by American sense, 
heart and money, and although it was intended as a 
country in which negroes that had had some of the 
advantages of civilization might develop whatever 
capacity they had for self-support and self-government, 
it ought to be evident by this time that it is no place for 
colored people who deserve anything better than death 
by starvation and disease. Its only desirable feature is 
that it may be reached with comparative ease and 
certainty. Elsewhere on the continent there are high, 
fertile, healthy tracts of country in which any people 
not white nor slave-traders are welcomed; until routes 
to some of these can be secured the Colonization Society 
and similar bodies should have enough of humanity and 
common sense to prevent good colored people from going 
to Liberia. : 


’ The West has been hearing some talk 
FacTs ABOUT so pointed and sensible regarding prec- 
GOLD AND ious metals in their relations to busi- 
SILVER. ness that it is to be regretted that 
the speeches themselves cannot be re- 
printed all over the country. Mr. Shaw, Republican 
candidate for Governor of Iowa, said: ‘“‘There is no 
reason why a United States dollar has its. present 
purchasing power except the fact that the--stand- 
ard dollar contains a fixed amount of gold. Had the 
framers of our monetary system seen fit to put 12.9 
grains of standard gold in a dollar, the purchasin 
power would be one-half what it is now, The wor 
‘dollar,’ divorced from its association, means. nothing. 
We come to know its value when we associate it with 
its purchasing power, and its purchasing power is deter- 
mined by the value of the material of which the stand- 
ard doilar is composed.”’ In a speech at Omaha Mr. 
Eckels, the Comptroller of the Treasury, said that silver 
lost its place in the world’s commercial transactions 
“not because there was any prejudice against it, not 
through the demand of the bankers or the business men 
of any country that the volume of the world’s money 
might be diminished by one-half, but, instead, for the 
simple reason that silver no longer best answered the 
interests of commerce in bringing about the transfer 
of property from one individual to another in the best 
way.”’ Such statements need no explanations; they 
explain themselves. 


A prominent London newspaper is 

New YorkK~ authority for the statement that in 
NOT New York only a quarter of the popu- 
ANARCHIC. lation is of American birth, and that 
a lot of anarchic Poles, Russians, Ital- 

ians and Hungarians will elect the first Mayor of 
Greater New York. As some. Americans, too, who 
ought to know better, have the habit of asserting that 
the majority of the people of this city are foreigners.of 
the worst class, it may interest them to know that, ac- 
cording to the census reports. only about one-third of 
the city’s population is foreign-born, and that either 
the Germans or Irish, both of which races supply as 
large a proportion of good citizens as the native race, 


far outnumber all the Europeans named by the London“ 


paper. The Poles, Russians, Hungarians and Italians 
combined nuinber only about one-twentieth of the 
population, and the great majority of them are as free 
of anarchic sentiments as any editor in London. The 
city’s political future is far more threatened by dema- 
gogues and other wrong-headed persons of not remote 
British extraction. 





DAILY TRAINS TO COLORADO, UTAH AND CALI- 
FORNIA. 


At 10 o’clock every night the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway train leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal and 
Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegantly equipped Palace Sleeping 
Cars for Denver and other Colorado points, with through connec- 
tions at Denver tor Salt Lake City, Ogden, San Francisce, and 
points in Southern California. The route to Denver is via Omaha 
and Lincoln, Nebraska, and is first-class in every respect. All the 
modern facilities of travel are included in this direct route to 
Colorado—the Eldorado of the West. The allied lines, composing 
the route, viz., the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway— 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island and Pacific—Omaha to 
Denver and Colorado springs—have united to make this the most 
popular route to all points west of the Missouri River. For further 
details, time tables, etc., address Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, C., M. & St. P. Ry., 410 Old Colony Build- 


ing, Chicago. Ill. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Pur THE position of Governor Atkinson is 
Yourserr Such that.a number of people in differ- 
IN His ent parts of the country have been ac- 
Prace. tively occupied in telling him what to 
"do. Being a governor it may be pre- 
sumed that he will not. be governed by any of them. 
His position, however, is none the less unfortunate. 
Mrs. Atkinson is accused of forgery. Admitting her 
conviction, what course shall he take. That of Brutus? 
The doctrine of charity was not preached in his day. 
That of the clement .executive? His oath of office pre- 
vents. He has sworn to uphold the law, and yet it is 
impossible for him to uphold it. However guilty his wife 
may be, should he permit her imprisonment he would 
deserve and receive the reprobation of every decent 
man in the country. And yet should he act as he has 
the power but not the right, he ought to be impeached. 
It has been suggested that in the event of a conviction 
he should pardon and resign. But that is a makeshift. 
The one course at once manly, loyal and effective would 
be for him to resign, and then in his quality of private 
citizen appeal to his successor. Such an.appeal would 
not only be granted as a matter of course, it would 
have behind it the indorsement of the entire commu- 
nity. But what a plot for a novelist! 


Mayor Ziegenheim of St. Louis is a gen- 

THE GLass _ tleman whom I should like to know bet- 
OF ter. Invited recently to an entertain- 
FasHION, ment given by-the Veiled Prophets, he 
appeared not in evening dress, but in a 

frock coat, which he declared to be good enough for 
any one anywhere. And so it is. With one row of 
buttons, lopped a little at the sides, and with knee 
breeches added, it constitutes the regulation costume 
of European courts. Even with two:rows of. buttons 
and without the knee breéches I fail to see why this 
gentleman should not have appeared very handsome 
and stately in it. But the point is elsewhere. It is the 
independence of the thing which is to be applauded. 
Nine and ninety men out of a hundred who wear even- 
ing dress do so not because they like it, not because they 
look well in it, or yet because it is comfortable, but be- 
cause they regard it as a proper tribute to convention- 
ality. All of which is very stupid. It is for them to 
fashion conventionality, not for conventionality to fash- 
ion them. But there is another and far more important 
point to-be considered. Evening costume is, at proper 
times and seasons, distinctly the raiment of the well- 
dressed man. To be a well-dressed man, however, pre- 
supposes the widest leisure, for it presupposes profound 
and prolonged meditations. It presupposes also supreme 
good taste. That quality nine and ninety men out of 
a hundred may or may not possess. But in this coun- 
try they lack the leisure for meditation profound and 
prolonged. They wear what their tailor gives them, 
and what their tailor does give them would be pathetic 
were it not absurd. . In the circumstances the attitude, 
as well as the appearance, of Mayor Ziegenheim is com- 
mendable in the extreme. -He may have a. foreign 
name, but he is manifestly a: citizen to be proud of. 
Were there more like-him there would be fewer. guys. 


_ Bull-fighting in France, which a year 
or two ago was threatened with legal 


BRAVO, extinction, ‘appears to-have bloomed 


Toro. 


day at Roubaix,and another was held 
in the old Roman amphitheater at Nimes. At the lat- 
ter there were twenty thousand spectators. The espada 
was Gueritta. He is reported to have kiiled three 
in four thrusts, and’ to 
tomary, with the ears of one of them. These ears he 
sent to M. Guerin, a former Minister of State, who re- 
turned his thanks. The ‘‘Evening Post’’ says that this 
does not look much like advancing civilization, No. it 
doesn’t. But kid gloves and white chokers and lady- 
like amusements don’t either. There are barbaric beau- 
ties of which effeminacy is unaware. The civilization 
of antiquity was quite as complete as our own, in 
addition to being less utilitarian and far more ornate. 
It is from pagan days that the corrida descends. 
What was good enough for patricians ought to be good 
enough for the French. Regarded as a sport, it may be 
ory, but it is not dull.. You may shudder, but you 
conte yawn. As for Gueritta, he is a splendid brute. 
In Seville, a few years ago, I saw him returning from 
afight. He was on horseback, his quadrille at his heels. 
From a low roof a girl leaned. ‘‘Gueritta,’’ she cried, 
‘do you love me?”’ The matador looked up, kissed the 
palm of his hand, and flung it at her. ‘Siempre, mi 
vida,’’ he-bawled, and with an accent so resonant that 
it filled the narrow street, scaled the roof where it 
must have transported that girl. for I could see -her 


‘clutch at her threat. I fancied she was going to topple 


ever. But not a bit of it. In a second she was raining 
kisses at him. And Gueritta, with an air which would 
have become Napoleon at Marengo, rode on through the 
thickening street. After all, why not? Barring royal- 
ty, his profession is the best paid in Spain. Then, too, 
it presupposes at least courage and agility for a chap in 
a costume that a pin would puncture to face the rush 
of an infuriated bull, and with a twist of the heel and 
another of the wrist to drop him in his tracks. 


Where is Ainsworth, where is Rey- 
nolds, where is James, where, for that 
matter, is Bulwer? The chronicles of 
strange crimes multiply surprisingly, 
but historian they have none. In cer- 
tain quarters they even. lack. detectives. In London 
during the past six months there have «been. twelve 
murders. Each of them has presumably been com- 
mitted by the same hand. In each instance there has 
been the same wantonness, the same purposelessness, 
the same ferocity. The victims have been mainly poor 
women of entire respectability. But there have been 
children, and there have been men, One and all of 
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these murders have occurred in the neighborhood of 
Waterloo Station. Meanwhile the police are too busy 
with theories and motives to make an arrest. What 
theories they entertain I am not in a position to state, 
what motives they suspect I may surmise yet never 
know. But by any chance should the perpetrator be 
caught, the series of crimes will, I think, prove to be 
the work of a homicidal maniac, and.a woman at 
that. In this country she would not be. long at 
large. In Scotland Yard the detective service used 
to be excellent. It can’t hold a candle to Mulberry 
Street to-day. There are men in the Central Office, 
Captain McClusky, for instance, at whose feet Vidocg 
himself. could sit ‘and learn the trade anew. We 
may not have everything here just as we should 
like it. Fifth Avenue may be upside down, and the 
hundred dollar Dingley limit a ludicrous iniquity. 
But given a crime and we get the criminal. There is 
only one class that escape. Their crimes are called 
politics. 


The Chicago Civil Service examinations 
THE CURIOS- reveal, on the part of the candidates, a 
ITIES OF triotism whichis charming. Accord- 
LITERATURE. ing to the answers published, the appli- 
cants for local office believe that the 
masterworks of ornamental literature are indigenous 
products. For instance. to Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor 
is ascribed the authorship of *‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
That, I think, ought to make Mr. Hobart Chatfield-Taylor 
feel very good. The late E. P. Roe gets ‘‘Les Miser- 
ables,’ which is quite enough to make his ghost weep 
for joy. ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” is attributed to 
Daniel Webster, ‘‘Don Quixote’ to Longfeliow, ‘‘The 
Count of Monte Cristo” to Marion Crawford, ‘*Charles 
O’Malley”’ to Benjamin Franklin, and ‘‘Lucile’”’ to Ca- 
mille D’Arville. The only break is a statement to the 
effect that Mark Twain is a French writer, but-there is 
ample indemnity in the recognition of Wagner as an 
American poet. There are, however, a few omissions. 
Among otiiers is Mr. Gunter. Everybody knows that 
he wrote Gibbon’s ‘‘Rome’’ and Hallam’s ‘‘Middle Ages,” 
but the fact is not recited. Then there is Mr. Brander 
Matthews, famous even on the Amen Corner of Pater- 
noster Row for the industry which he exhibited in his 
foot-notes to Francatelli’s Cook-Book. Can it be that 
the West has never heard of him—or of it? And where, 
oh! where is Mr. Godkin? where is Mr. Gilder?. Do we 
not owe ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ to the one and ‘‘Paradise Re- 
gained’’ to the other, or is Chicago right and New York 
wrong? 
Jowett’s ‘Life’ was sent to me, pre- 
THE Maxims’ sumably for review, six months ago. 
OF A Then it strayed away and got lost on 
MASTER. my desk. Yesterday it revealed itself 
and iucidentally a number of good 
things. For instance, around the Master of Balliol 
there were many legends. Here is one. A guide 
when showing sightseers about Oxford used to say: 
‘Yonder is Balliol, on the right is the chapel; in the 
corner on the left is the master’s lodge.”” Then, after 
a pause, he would shy a stone at one of the windows, at 
which a fiery face would promptly appear, *‘And that,” 
the guide would blandiy continue, ‘‘is the master.’ 
Another legend, long current in Oxford, that Jowett 
prepared his ‘School and Children’s Bible” in collab- 
oration. with Swinburne, turns out, however, to be 
true. What is untrue in the legend was the story that 
the process of preparation consisted in omitting the pas- 
sages which Swinburne collected. Then also Jowett was 
not as fiery as he looked. One of his maxims, and an ex- 
cellent one, is as follows: ‘‘Never quarrel, never explain, 
never disappont, never tell, never fear.’’ ‘“To do much 
good you must,’’ he declared, ‘‘be a very honest and 
able man, thinking night and day of nothing else; and 
you must also,’’ he added, ‘‘be considerable of a rogue, 
having many reticences and concealments.”” Which is 
another way of putting Montaigne’s idea that good and 
silly people do more harm than bad and wise enes—an 
idea which if sound is not suited for dissemination among 
the young. Another maxim of his, and one too which 
I seem to have encountered before, is: ‘‘Always speak 
the truth, but if you have to tell a lie stick to it.” 
Here, though, is a statement which de- 
MORE serves to be set to music: “If there were 
MaAXIMs, two degrees of interest, and were it pos- 
sible to consult the journals of the Re- 
cording Angel, the first degree would 
be found to consist in the things we think and cannot 
express, and the second would be the things we say and 
cannot print.’’ Is there a writer who won’t agree with 
him? And is there a reader who does not rejeice that it 
is so? But that, too, is an idea unsuited for dissemina- 
tion among the young. Jowett had many friendshi 
with women. In the present work the names of the 
majority of them are given, though the name of the 
lady who asked him where in Plato references to pla- 
tonic love were to be had is happily omitted. Jowett 
discussed the subject, however, and approved of Hegel 
in condemning the union of souls without bodies. His 
opinion of the gentler sex was not—in spite of his 
friendships, or perhaps precisely on that account—very 
high. Being asked whether he would give them the 
Franchise he radiantly answered that he would rather 
see England governed by her five most. incapable men 
than by her five ablest women. And that, as they say in 
France, is the bouquet. The editor relates that some 
one told in Jowett’s presence a story of a Scotch clergy- 
man who, seeing one of his congregation asleep, brought 
him up with a pause, and then holding out a finger, said, 
solemnly: ‘‘There’ll be no sleeping in hell, John,’’ to 
which John retorted, ‘‘Ay, but it'll be no for the lack 
of ministers.” Jowett loved that, and after a little 
said: ‘‘Now, let us have another story, equally good 
and equally wicked.’’ Taking one thing with another 
he must have been a dear old soul. 
A story of the variety which Jowett 
-SANCTA enjoyed has just reached me. The 
SIMPLICITAS. scene is Meran, Austrian Tyrol. Pe- 
riod: this summer. There, on a con- 
vent wall, the bill-sticker of a Paris 
firm pasted a poster. Designed by Chéret, colorful and 
captivating, it illustrated the virtues of a new patent 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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tire. On one side was a girl with the face of a seraph, 
bewitchingly if vaguely costumed, careering along on 
her wheel. On the other side was a man who had been 
also careering, but not on the new patent tire, and 
who, in consequence, was represented flat on the 
ground, disastrously mixed with his machine. The 
moral whoso biked could read. But the Tyrolese peas- 
antry have a plodding nature. They know as much 
about bicycles as they do about raising hexameters—an 
article of commerce, by the way, which Mr. Dingley 
neglected to schedule. To return, however. Before 
this splendid poster an American tourist halted. So, 
too, did a native lady. She not only halted. she knelt, 
folded her hands and gazed in ecstasy. The tourist, 
being of an inquiring mind, commissioned his guide to 
inquire what she was up to. It then appeared that the 
lady had mistaken the poster for a scene from the lives 
of the martyrs, and as the spot had been one on which 
pious tablets had stood, she was praying fervently for 
the weal of their souls. Had she known they were 
scorchers her prayers might have been more fervent 
still. 


Journalistically speaking, if ever there 
THE POWER’ were a scoop, it was the ‘‘Journal’s”’ 
OF THE scoop of that Cuban girl from prison. 
PRESS. There is an episode which exalts the 
heart. Said the first Napoleon—and I 
don’t know why I say ‘‘the first,’’ for there was only 
one—‘*‘Use all means to conciliate, and, those failing, 
all means to suppress.’’ The *‘Journal’’ tried concilia- 
tion. A round-robin praying for the young person’s 
release, signed by a number of prominent women and 
indorsed by the Pope, was forwarded to the Queen. 
Answer: None. There was Castilian pride. Concilia- 
tion had failed. But not newspaper enterprise. Just 
how it was managed one may surmise and never know. 
The result, however, is public. If there was a door that 
would not open, there was a window that might. The 
‘Journal’? saw to it. Through that window it han:Jled 
the girl out, down and away. What the Queen of Spain 
declined to do, and what the chief of her forces in Cuba 
swore should not be done, a New York newspaper 
effected. It sounds like tiction and happens to be fact. 
The Power of the Press, indeed! Never before has it 
been so exemplified. 


Sydney Smith said that his idea of 
TRUMPETS, heaven consisted in eating truffles to 
AND the sound of trumpets. Were that 
ToBacco. amiable clergyman alive and in New 
York to-day, or, rather, to-morrow, he 
could be paradisical in precisely four different shops. 
There is the Waldorf, for instance, where he could eat 
soras, which are better than truffles, and, if he liked, 
beat time with his fork to the measures of a very ex- 
cellent band. When the Horse Show opens so, too, will 
the Astoria. There he might luxuriate in a Demideuil 
salad which, made of artichokes’ hearts and truffles, is 
much better than truffles plain, and therewith enjoy 
the kisses of flutes. At upper Delmonico’s, which will 
be ready a few weeks hence, he might partake, not only 
of truffles and trumpets, but the harmonies of harps, 
and, were he my guest, it would bea pleasure to intro- 
duce him to the succulence of a Garcia, a dish made of 
apples, celery and red peppers, and which, in addition 
to being more wholesome, is more savorous than any 
arrangement of truffles ever prepared. At the Madison 
Square Delimonico’s there is already an orchestra. To 
the blare of brass I would there solicit his attention 
with a Sorbet Aurora Boréalis and a Supréme Revenez 
vite me voir. If with such delicacies and such music 
he did not regard his early conception as antiquated in 
the extreme, I should consider him a very obstinate old 
rty. But that which I think might appeal to him 
most would be the addition of tobacco to the truffles 
and trumpets which he craved. The Waldorf set the 
fashion, or, miore exactly, adopted a very excellent 
European one, and the other shops are all to follow 
suit. At the Astoria, as at the two Delmonico’s, gen- 
tlemen who like to dine with ladies in public may 
smoke as well. After all, why not? Wine is but 
wine to the simple. Truftles. too. Trumpets as well. 
But smoke is a sedative. As Villiers de L’Isle Adam 
noted, it transforms thought into reverie. 


‘And of it the King hath no more joy 
Than the Beggar, saith Attar El Din.”’ 


Apropos to trumpets, the harp that 
THRO’ once thro’ the Metropolitan the soul of 
TARA’S music shed, is not to throb this winter. 
Hatis. Apart from restaurants and concert- 
halls, music will be infrequent and 
opera scant. At this time last year Mapleson was in 
fine feather and full biast. In the Academy there was 
a procession of splendid scores, succeeded presently at 
the Metropolitan by another and more victorious 
troupe, and followed by a third. It did not rain, it 
poured. After the deluge, the drought. Barring four 
or five weeks of Damrosch, this winter we shall go 
hollow. In the circumstances it is a pity that Maple- 
son did not postpone his venture. Insfead of bank- 
ruptcy he would have a boom. His menu was good and 
his prices were modest. New York is filled with people 
who like nothing better than to pass an evening in an 
orchestra stall, but it is not filled with people who care 
to pay five dollars for the privilege. This is not Paris. 
It is the floating population there that keeps the prices 
up. The cream of that population is composed of the 
rich from far and near. They are all able to pay the 
piper. It is only college boys that come to New York 
on pleasure bent. To them uproar is preferable to 
opera. There remains, then, but the residents. Of 
these there are, operatically speaking, two classes— 
those that go to hear and those that go to be seen. The 
latter are not sufficiently numerous to support an opera, 
the former are not rich enough to make it pay. Hence 
the bankruptcy of last year, hence, too, the famine of 
this. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


Mr. Bartholomew P. Kernan, who de- 
THE Son scribes himself as a serious Presby- 
OF terian with strictly honorable inten- 
CONSOLATION. tions, has developed a rare. case of 
radiating Klondicitis. A student of 
history, and familiar, as such, with the tale of the 
Sabines, he appears to have drawn conclusions and 
applied them to the Yukon. The Romans, it may be 
remembered. used pressure; Mr. Kernan prefers the 
press, or, rather, the Want columns of the German 
papers. in which he advertises for three hundred 
hetrathsfdhigen Mddchen. What does he want of 
them? To a serious Presbyterian one should suffice. 
But Mr. Kernan’s intentions are not only honorable, 
they are adventurous. They are even amusing. His 
object in gathering together three hundred ready-for- 
wedlock maidens is to distribute them among the 
famished miners up nortli. Each young person, how- 
ever, is required to pledge herself in advance not to doa 
thing in transitu until she is married off. For this pur- 
pose a clergyman who has made the Marriage Service a 
specialty will accompany the expedition. ‘*There is no 
doubt,’’ says Mr. Kernan, ‘‘that for widows and daugh- 
ters the Klondyke offers opportunities that are not to be 
realized anywhere else.’’ I should say so. A cargo 
such as he seeks might enter this port unnoticed even 
by the tariff. But, then. Mr. Kernan’s name is Bar- 
tholomew, and that means ‘‘the son of consclation.”’ 


The death of John Farrar is worth not- 
CAVE, ing. It was due to a disease wholly 
NON imaginary, but none the less horrible 
CANEM. for that. According to the press no- 
tices he encountered a dog that foamed 
at the mouth, barked, sprang at him, bit him, and 
which, of course, was mad. A little later he devel- 
oped symptoms of hydrophobia and expired in great 
agony. There was no necessity for his having done 
either. A dog that barks or even yelps or whines or 
growls may be sick and suffering, but it isnot mad. A 
mad dog isa dumb dog. In addition, a dog that foams 
at the mouth may also be sick and suffering, but it is 
not mad, The jaws of a mad dog are never flecked. 
Moreover, a mad dog does not spring at people. A dog 
that does that may be vicious and combative, but it is 
not mad. A mad dog displays no anger, no agitation, 
no excitement. It never runs about. It ambles along 
silently. slowly, sadly and alone. If approached it will 
snap, but otherwise it will not meddle with man or 
beast. A mad dog is harmless and rare. Ina period 
of thirty vears the officers and agents of the local So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals state 
that nota single case of rabies has come under their 
observation. Assuming, however, that the facts as re- 
ported are incorrect, and that the dog that bit Farrar 
really was mad, hydrophobia need not necessarily have 
ensued. The disease is rarer in human beings than 
rabies is in dogs. It is the fear of it that does the mis- 
chief, never the bite. But that fear induces a form of 
hysteria from which every symptom of real hydro- 
phobia may ensue. The proper treatment consists first 
in tying a knot in your handkerchief to remember that 
fact, and second in forgetting all about it. 


The case of Mr. Gassner, simultaneously 
REAL reported last week with that of Farrar, 
RaBIES, may be diagnosed as one of real rabies. 
The facts are quite simple. Mrs. Gass- 
ner took a walk on the Riverside, found 
a bench there, and sat down. Mr. T. S. Wilson hap- 
pened that way and also sat down. Before them was a 
stream of bikes. One in particular passed which ex- 
cited common admiration. A harmless conversation 
ensued. lt was momentary, however. Abruptly Mr. 
Wilson was knocked from the bench, jumped on and 
beaten. It was Mr. Gassner, suffering from rabies, who 
did it. When Mr. Wilson was quite unconscious Mr. 
Gassner took a look at him. Then the rabies departed. 
He became contrite, apologetic and explanatory. He 
had mistaken Mr. Wilson for another man with a differ- 
ent name, an error for which he is now in jail, and 
where, I hope, he may languish. The episode recalls 
another which occurred in this city a few years ago. A 
man much like Mr. Gassner espied an enemy in the 
street. He ran up. kicked him, and then doubled his 
fists. The enemy did not turn, however, he continued 
his way unheeding. Coward, mused the aggressor, and 
running up, kicked him again. But still the enemy 
forged straight ahead. Apparently he was not out for 
a fight. In view of anterior circumstances, this struck 
the aggressor as strange. He approached, got a look, 
and behold! the enemy was a total stranger. ‘‘Really, 
sir,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t know how to apologize; I 
mistook you for an infernal scoundrel. But,’’ he inter- 
rupted himself to ask, *‘didn’t you feel my boot? And 
if so, why didn’t you turn?’’—‘‘Oh,”’ said the stranger 
comfortably, ‘‘I was quite aware of the demonstration, 
but not of the mistake.” 


. King Prempeh of Coomassie must be 
a an Very cheerful chap. The Bishop of 
OF THE Sierra Leone states that every three 
Orent, Months he visits the tombs of his an- 

* cestors. On such occasions twenty na- 

tives are sacrificed. A skewer is run through the cheek 
to hold the tongue down and prevent unseemly remarks, 
whereupon their heads are amputated _ It is fortunate 
for the inhabitants that King Prempeh does not visit his 
ancestors more frequently. Another pleasant eustom, 
which the Bishop describes as a nightly amusement, 
consists in having a woman killed before him. Then, 
while he is being flattered by the adulations of his 
court, he warms his feet in the victim’s blood. Accord- 
ing to the ‘‘Cri de Paris’’—a sheet not overtrustworthy 
—the King of Siam is, relatively speaking, little better. 
A few years ago an Englishman of position was re- 
ceived by Chulalongkorn in his palace and shown over 
that division of it which is reserved for women. Among 
the latter there happened to be a girl of the best Circas- 
sian type. The Englishman remarked on her beauty 
and passed on. Chulalongkorn frowned and motioned. 
The visit at an end, the Englishman was about to leave 
the palace, when, at the door, he encountered a slave 
bearing a platter on which was the young girl’s head. 
And this is the monarch who has been hailed as the 
First Gentleman of the Orient. What must the last be? 
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I went to Drury Lane Theater, the 
A LONDON other evening (September 17th was, I 
MELODRAMA. believe. the date), expecting to be rather 
seriously bored. But the play turned out 
an admirable thing of its kind, though perhaps even in 
stating this I may seem to cast upon it an undeserved 
slur. Still, it is an ‘‘all-round affair,’’ now excellent 
melodrama, now ebullient farce, now comedy of a kind 
not easily found. So modern is it at times, indeed, that 
I looked about me in my stall and thought: ‘‘Can this 
really be old Drury Lane, home of the Christmas Pan- 
tomime, in one of whose boxes Thackeray talks of hav- 
ing sat with rapture as a boy, and where thousands of 
children (now gone white-haired to their graves as aged 
men and women) have clapped their little hands, with 
glee glittering from big eyes?’’ For the late Sir Augus- 
tus Harris (or somebody with an equal scorn of memo- 
ries and traditions) has stripped the theater of every 
legendary attribute; it might just as well, nowadays, 
be an edifice on Eighth Avenue, with its gilded balco- 
nies and gay-carpeted halls. In story ‘‘The White 
Heather”’ is intensely clean-cut. Lord Angus Cameron 
has married on board his yacht, *‘The White Heather,”’ 
a charming girl, Marion Hume. Tempted, however, by 
the love of a patrician. heiress, who offers to free him 
from all his monetary difficulties provided he weds her, 
Lord Angus, in most villainous fashion, denies the 
legality of his marriage. Meanwhile the proof of it is 
in his yacht, ‘““‘The White Heather,’’ sunk fathoms deep 
off the Yorkshire coast, and locked in a water-proof 
safe. Many complications ensue, blended with humor 
and pathos peculiarly fresh. A submarine fight at 
length occurs between Lord Angus and Dick Beaton, 
a peasant lad who secretly adores Marion and is deter- 
mined to cleanse the stain upon her honor. Both men 
are in the dress of divers. and the whole illusion is 
almost peerless. You see the submerged wreck of ‘‘The 
White Heather’’; you see fishes of various size swim- 
ming all about (how this latter effect is managed I can- 
not conceive); and you see Lord Angus re-emerge from 
the vessel clutching in his hand the log-book which con- 
tains the marriage-record, and which he means at the 
earliest moment to destroy. 


Dick Beaton arrives just in time to 
Its SCENERY confront his foe. <A struggle follows, 
AND and Dick secures the beok. Lord 
PLAYERS. Angus then draws a knife and stabs 
his contestant, but the latter, though 
mortally wounded, cuts the cord which connects. the 
traitor’s diving-helmet, and afterward, on reaching 
land, perishes himself. It is all an enormously 
brilliant piece of stage artifice,and perhaps the most 
vivid part of it is Lord Angus’s descent into the 
sea from the side of a ship. You follow his down- 
ward course breathlessly. The entire scene of the ship 
and the shore goes upward, and a green mist of the 
most aqueous effect imaginable slowly rises. . . I can- 
not too highly praise the scenic artistry of this play, 
and as one somewhat familiarized in past days with 
theatrical management, I should say that the Interior 
of the London Stock Exchange, the Battersea Park dis- 
closure, the appealing realism of Boulter’s Lock on the 
Thames, and the dazzling Fancy Dress Ball at Shetland 
House, could.ill be rivaled. If it is true that most of 
the dresses in this latter scene are those actually worn 
by guests at the recent ball given by the Duchess of 
Devonshire in her famous Piccadilly mansion, then 
surely this entertainment nust have been one of rare 
splendor. . . Of course New York will see ‘‘The White 
Heather,’’ but how? Mrs. John Wood will be absent 
from it, and Miss Kate Rorke, and Miss Beatrice Lamb, 
who struck me, by the way, as one of the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful women I have seen behind the foot- 
lights in years. Mr. Henry NeviHe will also be absent 
from it, and Mr. De Lange and Mr. Dawson Milward, all 
capable, graceful, notably competent. Then, too, Mr. 
Robert Loraine will be absent, an actor who robs Dick 
Beaton, the country lad passionately infatuated with a 
woman far above him in rank and culture, of all the 
mawkishness which the part might readily be made to 
reveal and whose clear-chiseled face gives one dreams 
of the Greek sculptures in Naples and Rome. But, 
above all these, dear old Mrs. John Wood will be 
absent. I saw her thirty years ago, if a day. in New 
York, at the Olympic Theater on Broadway, which 
very recently had been ‘‘Laura Keene’s.’’ With every 
possible respect for her joyous genius as a comedian, I 
should pronounce her certainly seventy. But in blithe, 
volatile roguery she is still twenty. Si jewnesse savait, 
si vieillesse pouvait! How her career shatters the verity 
of the proverb, since she was the most glorious of come- 
dians when young. and now her capacity can gain noth- 
ing, so far as I perceive, from the buoyant intuitions of 
outh. The part allotted to her is one of glovelike suita- 
ility. I only wish American audiences could hear her 
as the audacious, unconventional and witty Lady Janet 
Maclintock. They will hear somebody else, and I am 
afraid they will hear the whole ‘White Heather’ as 
something else. For the play has an atmosphere dis- 
tinctly English, and a few currents of our Yankee air, 
blown mercilessly through dialogue and characteriza- 
tions, would evoke ruining results. 


The recent birth of a son to the 

AN HEIR young Duchess of Marlborough is 
TO an event full of romantic suggest- 
BLENHEIM. | iveness. The instant that his eyes 
opened upon the sorrows and sins 

of this problematic existence, he became dowered 
with the title of Marquis of Blandford. But that 
is not all. On. his mother’s side he is closely re- 
lated to the richest family (taken in a body) that the 
world has ever known. On his father’s side he has for 
an ancestor one of the most illustrious generals in his- 
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tory. Extraordinary mental power founded both the 
Churchill and Vanderbilt race. Still, as everybody 
knows, neither in John Churchill nor in ‘‘Commodore”’ 
Cornelius Vanderbilt was personal integrity paramount. 
Of course the two men are not to be compared; they 


were children of two keenly ditfering ages. Neverthe- 


less, they were both men in whom the ethical element 
was latent, in whom self-profit was a regnant force. 
On the Churchill side there are forces of a cold-blooded, 
if not an actually malign, trend. The father of the 
present duke made himself odious for years by his com- 
plete abandonment of the most ordinary moral laws. 
His brother, Lord Randolph Churchill, the political 
“meteor of a season,’’ has left behind him a record for 
feverish audacity mixed with that certain unmistakable 
something which posterity will never consent to call by 
any other term than “‘insincere.’’ He was a statesman 
who revered Disraeli both living and dead, and this 
reverence might be called the measure of his real 
character. There are men who have been extraordi- 
nary in their careers, yet whom to admire or imitate is 
perilous and foolish. Disraeli, in politics, is one, and 
Byron, in literature, is another. ... Well, the new 
Marlborough infant, as I have said,.has been born with 
a picturesque pedigree. One may prophesy of him this 
or that. but how, really, can one garg! at all? Mr. 
Longfellow, when I once told him that I had met his 
son, **Charlie,’’ smilingly answered me: ‘*Oh, I suppose 
you have been introduced to him in some club, or some- 
where like that;’’ and ‘‘Charlie’’ himself used to say, 
with his handsome face full of geniality and sweetness: 
‘| wander over the world, from Italy to Japan, and 
from Japan to heaven-knows-where, and people keep 
asking me if I am -the son of the great American poet, 
Longfellow, and I, more’s the pity, have hardly read 
half that my dear father has written *’ Heredity is, 
beyond doubt, a tremendous thing, but certain poten- 
cies of immediate maternity and paternity will some- 
times make, for a generation or two, the oddest ‘‘ducks 
and drakes”’ with it. Certainly the new Churchill 
baby boy, if he lives, has every reason to be a person- 
age of great intellectual distinction. But if, twent. 
years from now, he should turn out a young man with 
fervid yearnings to ruin himself at horse-races, and an 
inability to tell (after four years in Oxford) whether 
Horace or Catullus wrote ‘‘Odi Persicos, puer,’’ no 
pre process of scientific augury would be able to 
decide. 


The twenty-third birthday of young 


A PRINCE Prince Alfred of Saxe-Coburg Gotha 
AND A has just been celebrated with much 
Few DUKES. pomp at his paternal home. He is 


reported to be a sad flirt, and the 
despair of his mother’s matrimonial ambitions. She 
earnestly desires to have him plight troth with 
the young Princess Olga of Wurtemburg, but he 
recoils from any such permanent disposition of his 
future. If, as reported, Prince Alfred is a winsome 
lad, he greatly differs from his father, who inherited, 
as phd son of Queen Victoria (and by special injunc- 
tion of his uncle, the reigning prince), an actually regal 
position. He is now Duke of Coburg, and therefore one 
of the smaller German sovereigns. He still retains, of 
course, the lofty English title of Duke of Edinburgh, 
whieh he did little to adorn. His brother, Arthur, the 
Duke of Connaught, is extremely popular in England. 
His dead brother, Leopold, the Duke of Albany. was 
greatly iiked, and regarded as the ‘‘scholar’’ of the 
royal family—an easy sobriquet for any Guelph digni- 
tary like himself to acquire. But Alfred was for years 
intensely disliked. All sorts of unpleasant stories were 
told about him when he lived in England. It was stated 
that during his naval career he repeatedly sold, for five 
pounds, autograph letters of his mother, the Queen. 
His arrogance was also harshly condemned. On one 
occasion, I have heard, at some popular race, he stood 
beside his brother, the Prince of Wales, when there 
chanced to be doubt as to which particular horse had 
won. ‘Just go and find out which horse it is,’’ he said 
to Captain ——, a military officer of much position, 
who happened to be present. So curt were the words 
and the tone that they roused resentment: ‘‘Sir,’’ re- 
plied Captain ——, ‘you are quite as near the grand 
stand as I am.’ Of course, royalty having been 
snubbed, there followed an awful pause. The Prince 
of Wales broke it. ‘‘You are perfectly right, Cap- 
tain ——,”’ he said, firmly, ‘‘“Edinburgh is always try- 
ing to be rude to my friends.”’ . . The Coburg succes- 
sion must have been no less agreeable to Alfred than 
his wife. She was the sister of the late Czar of Russia, 
and it is notorious that she was not only jealous of the 
Princess of Wales but that-she had expectel, on arriv- 
ing in England, to receive far greater homage than she 
obtained. Now she is, finally, at least a sort of queen, 
and her Russian imperial pride is in a manner placated. 
I have no idea how poor Du Maurier’s 
last novel, ‘“‘The Martian,’’ is being 
received in New York, but here the 
general verdict is one of mingled 
politeness and pity. The = 
perfection of ‘‘Barty Josselin'’ is accepted with a sort 
of universal sigh. Du Maurier, from the literary 
standpoint, never did for himself anything more 
fortunate than to cease living. He fascinated cer- 
tain people by an intensely bad style, of which 
even his warmest admirers had already begun to 
tire. His first novel, ‘Peter Ibbetson,’’ was ridiculous 
in conception, though in execution filled with such 
cocked-hat, thumb-in-the-waistcoat-armhole jauntiness, 
that it attracted those who desired from fiction a new 
sensation, at whatever cost of offended taste. In 
‘“Trilby’’ the method, to sensible observers, became 
clearer. The secret of the author’s popularity was 
easily apparent. It consisted in wrapping round a 
wildly impossible idea effects of narration that were 
too evidently copied from the semi-caricaturish Thack- 
eray manner. If there was ever a novelist untouched 
by the element of ‘‘fantasy’’ and ‘‘weirdness,”’ it was 


THE NOVEL 
AS 
LITERATURE. 
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Thackeray. But Du Maurier, who clearly loved him, 
chose almost to satirize him by the nonsensical argu- 
ment of ‘‘Trilby.’’ Again he has tried the same trick 
-with ‘‘The Martian,” and here his failure has been par- 
doned (one regrets to say it) only by his recent and de- 
plorable death. Take it all in all, ‘‘The Martian”’ is an 
excessively silly work. Its writer could never have 
‘gone on much longer in the same highfalutin strain of 
story telling. ‘“We cannotsay,’’ declares an able Lon- 
don journal, ‘‘that we find the pages in which Mr. Du 
Maurier explains his spook’s existence either intelligible 
or amusing, and we cannot but regret, from the point 
of view of his story, the astounding eccentricity which 
it develops as it goes on.”’ 

It would prove a salutary thing, one now begins to 
think, if all the English-writing novelists should be 
heavily taxed for every new composition. Of course, 
individual penury and even starvation might in certain 
cases result. But finally a certain species of good might 
result as well. This: the novel would gain in dignity 
hereafter. It-would not be held, as now, a mere means 
of light amusement. At its best it is one of the noblest 
of all artistic achievements. But, unfortunately, it is 
at present produced.in such regrettable and plebeian 
copiousness, it is so tossed about on railroads and steam- 
boats, it isso taken up carelessly and skimmed through, 
it is so undervalued with respect to good qualities and 
overvalued with respect to bad ones, as to be reduced to 
a matter of diversion correspondent with golf, bicycling 
and lawn-tennis. But if for a period of ten or fifteen 
years it could be eliminated from both America and 
Great Britain, its status might be re-established. 
We do not look, to-day, on painting or music or sculpt- 
ure as* we look upon fiction. People have grown 
almost heedlessly irreverent of the last, and yet it 
is a development worthier than all the other three 
taken together, because it is Literature, and because 
than this there is no other form of art so fine. nor has 
there ever been, nor can there ever be, ruat coelum. 
Perhaps my claim (by no means a new one) may best 
be illustrated in the following sonnet, to which I give 


the name of 
LITERATURE. 


Four are the sovereign arts that echoes call 
Out from those large dim deeps, our human heart; 
But yet the inclusive magic of one art, 
While being allied to each, transcends them all. 
Here rhythms and melodies rise, pause or fall 
Perpetual; here hues, tinges.gleam or start 
With rainbow glory; and here, too, hold their part 
Form, symmetry, twin powers of cogent thrall. 
With marvel of color Painting may delight; 
Music the wings of our pent souls may free; 
Sculpture may charm us with high dreams and 


pure; 
But thou that mirrorest the beauty and might, 
The delicacy and splendor of all three, 
Still than all three art loftier, Literature! 


The new Tate Gallery is an enormous 


A London success, and a very permanent 
MODERN one as well, and thoroughly does it de- 
MAECENAS. serve to be both. It is a palace, stand- 


ing on the site of a prison. To reach 
it you must drive (or walk) past the Houses of Par- 
liament and Westminster Abbey, till you reach a 
queer little bend of the Thames called Millbank. I 
believe that the prison was once a very solemn and 
gloomy affair, but now. from its former vantage- 
ground has risen a great, low, white marble struct- 
ure, like a pale bird of architecture, with two huge 
wings, half Corinthian, half Doric, and altogether most 
anachronistically Greek. Mr. Tate, an Englishman of 
large wealth and liberal artistic sympathy, has caused 
the building to be erected, and given it to London with 
a munificence truly grand. As recently as July 1 it was 
opened; with a.neat speech from the Prince of Wales, 
and others, more or-less felicitous, from a bevy of dis- 
tinguished men. Mr. Tate, the superb donor of the 
edifice, said that for a long time he had wished to build 
a gallery for the permanent exhibition of British art. 
It certainly looks as if this «sthetic Rothschild had 
done so, for the walls are now nearly all covered with 
masterpieces by the.very most capable of English paint- 
ers, living and dead. I do not think that I have ever 
ssed two happier hours during all my stays in Eng- 
and than while examining the canvases here collected. 
Millais, Maclise, Poynter, Fildes, Frith, Herkomer, Land- 
seer, Briton Riviére, are all represented, and of each 
there is a masterpiece, something done in his best style, 
and often four or five pictures that have helped to ex- 
press the securest permanence of his fame. For ex- 
ample (merely to cite one instance) we find here the 
beautiful painting of ‘“‘Ophelia’’ by Millais. Who has 
not seen this lovely figure of Hamlet’s distraught sweet- 
heart, floating dead on the stream? Who, I mean, has 
not seen it in photograph or engraving? But here it is, 
in the actual original colors and lines. And many an- 
other work, equally famous, astonishes and lures. All 
Americans hereafter journeying to London should re- 
member Tate’s Gallery. It is: not yet in the guide- 
books, and it may not get there for a year or so to come. 
But it will soon rank among those attractions of which 
the National.Gallery is at the head. Many years must 
doubtless elapse before it becomes comparable with the 
National Galléry, of course; for that, though one of the 
least praised-collections. in all.Europe, is nevertheless 
one of the best. But.as:it now stands, the Tate Gallery 
isa splendid beginning; and to think that a single indi- 
vidual designed, exeouted, and then proffered it as a 
gift to his native town, is something that might well 
make our New York and Chicago millionaires blush all 
the way from pink to Cardinal red. 


Mr. Edgar Saltus, whose arrowy wit 


OnE Way and rich compactness of style are my 
TO constant envy, should exploit both, the 
SavE Sous. next time that he takes the ferry for 


London, on that loud-resounding Brit- 
ish institution, the Salvation Army. We may think 
that we have one over there in New York. We 
haven’t, comparatively speaking, any army at all: 
we've only got a slim regiment. The other day. at 
a small country town in Surrey, I heard a rub-a- 
dub-dub kind of noise. It was evening, and a flock 
of sheep in a near meadow suddeniy huddled together 
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in alarm. <A cow, mottled like the African marbles 
that you see on papal mausoleums in the Vatican—‘‘my 
cow,’ I had grown to call her, for specially affectionate 
reasons—gave such a prance of affright that she almost 
overleaped a neighboring hedge of hawthorn. I wasa 
trifle startled, myself, but plodded, like Gray’s plow- 
man, my solitary way. Perhaps I should before have 
mentioned that it was raining, though not hard. I was 
bound for the village inn, but with no purpose more im- 
moral than to engage from its proprietor a vebicle for 
a drive on the morrow. The hour, I confess, was con- 
siderably after seven, and my landlady always served 
me with dinner at half-past; but a cocktail was perhaps 
not procurable nearer than three thousand miles away 
—if you except the liquid horrors of St. James’s Hall in 
London, or like ones across the Channel at Parisian 
auberges. The clamor continued just as I did, and at 
length I came upon a queer sight. In the rain and twi- 
light gloom, close beside the village green, were several 
men and women gathered round a drummer of by no 
means the commercial kind. For a while the drum 
went on rumbling, then eldritch voices would croak to 
the muffled stars, and then silence would blend with the 
pattering rain. Then hysterical entreaty would break 
this silence, ringing from some rhapsodist’s lips—‘*Come 
and be saved, now is your time!’’ and further adjura- 
tion which I need not specify. And all this in one of 
the most peaceful and sequestered portions of England. 
‘**Far from the madding crowd,’ *’ I mused, ‘‘would 
hardly suit it just now.’’ .. In London you grow used 
to the Salvation Army, with all its loud alarums and 
pomp of circumstance. But there is something about 
the pastoral that ill consorts with the frenzied. Still. it 
makes one think of other rustic reaches, Greek, not En- 
glish, where religious processions took place in a some- 
what picturesquer way—where, in Mr. Swinburne’s 
clarion words, they 


‘‘Shook the torrent-tongued ravines 
With thunders of their tambourines,”’ 


and where, again to quote the same gold-throated singer: 


“They called on Cotys by her name 
Edionian, and felt a come, 
And maddened, and her mystic face 
Lightened along the streams of Thrace.” 


No; the Salvation Army, as it marches o’ Sundays 
down the Strand or up Bayswater, has neither timbrels 
nor flutes, leopards nor tiger-skins, ivy-crowns nor tri- 
umphal cars. It may be extremely useful, though I 
doubt the fact; for things which make so much fuss 
about their doing good rarely are very beneficent, after 
all. But it is certainly ugly and common beyond the 
dream of a Caliban. You instinctively look behind it, 
as it passes. to see how many h’s it has dropped, as it 
goes banging and yelling in squads (awkward squads) 
through the London thoroughfares. Whatever it may 
make of Sunday it certainly does not make that day one 
of rest. In fact, just now, despite its jealously closed 
shops and its tight-shut theaters, these Salvationists 
{multitudinous and ubiquitous) render a London Sun- 
day almost noisier than a Parisian one. 


There is no doubt that the Victorian 


A GREAT Era Exhibition at Earl’s Court has 
EXHIBITION. been a prodigious success. And well 
has it deserved to be. Enormous in 


extent, to see it all thoroughly would 
take at least ten studious hours. Its industrial ex- 
hibits are replete with interest, but not more so 
than those which concern letters, art, drama, mu- 
sic, woman’s work, and countless other distinctive 
energies fostered during the long Victorian reign. 
‘Picturesque England’’ is a ‘‘midway plaisance’’ of 
extraordinary beauty. You walk between rows of 
house-fronts that look as if they might have sheltered 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, past fronts of inns where 
you feel confident that Prince Hal and Poyntz and 
Falstaff are roistering together with mugs of sack. In 
‘‘Queen’s Hall” you board a gondola and traverse a lake 
that reproduces with strange accuracy the grand canal 
of Venice, the bridge of the Rialto and the Palace of St. 
Mark. In the Exhibition Buildings you gaze upon some 
of the best pictures painted between now and the death 
of William IV. In the Great Panorama of Ancient 
Rome you witness an amazing portraiture of the Eter- 
nal City, imaginative, of course, and yet scholarly past 
question. It is circular in form, like our own *‘Niag- 
ara’’ and ‘‘Gettysburg,’’ whose shrine stood for several 
years in the lower portion of Fourth Avenue; but it is 
almost twice the size of these shows, I should say, and 
far more variable in attraction. Taken altogether. it is 
probable that this Victorian Era Exhibition is the finest 
which any single nation has ever produced. Its colonial 
tributes, too. give it an international flavor, with India, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada all amply repre- 
sented. It is not by any means necessary to be an 
Anglomaniac in order that the power, grandeur and 
dignity of England as a country may penetrate you 
while you move from hall to hall. You feel in thrilling 
way with what splendor of record the Victorian reign 
will go down to posterity. The Queen herself will have 
no real personal concern with it, since all that can ever 
praisingly be said of her is that she was a good woman, 
a faithful wife and a duteous mother. It is a fact that 
the English people now cherish her as they do because 
she never presumed actually to ‘rule.’ Had she done 
so, she would have been coolly told that a ‘Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ or anybody at all resembling that poten- 
tate, with or without brains, was not an up-to-date 
roduct. Nevertheless, a tremendous amount of quiet 
oyalty is accorded to her, and there is no greater proof 
of it than this prodigious Victorian Era display at Earl's 
Court. 
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FATAL FOREST FIRES IN THE WEST.—A RACE WITH THE FLAMES. 








OcrozER 21, 1897.) 





THE uproar of municipal politics is 
Our MopERN just now so uproarious that anythin 


Farry that overcrows it must be very loud. 
TaLe. But in the midst of our mayoralty pre- 
occupations we all go about smiling 
with pleasure at the thought of the rescue of the im- 
risoned maiden from the clutches of the ogre. The 
Baily paper which is responsible for the planning of this 
achievement, and the “‘reporter’’ who achieved it. have 
made themselves delightful to humanity. It is not only 
the most romantic adventure ever carried out by a news- 
paper, but it is one of the most important in its actual 
and ible results. - Although in technical interna- 
tional law it cannot involve us in complications with 
Spain, it may well do so indirectly; for it makes the 
feeling between her and us, already none too cordial, 
approach an acute phase. We have proved our ability 
to endure a great deal of Spanish brutality in Cuba; but 
now that one of the victims of the brutality is under 
the protection of our flag, we all feel that we would, if 
necessary, defend her gp her enemies at any haz- 
ard. This sentiment will serve to make our replies to 
any complaints or insinuations on the part of Spain 
more than ordinarily tart and unconciliating; while 
Spain will naturally be provoked into affording us more 
than ordinary grounds for Pach acgocansr The name of 
Evangelina may not be officially mentioned; but she 
may nevertheless become the true causa teterrima belli, 
if such a pease yerna | as war with Spain could be seri- 
ously considered at all. 
= All the elements of the perfect fairy-tale are present. 
he maiden is beautiful, and has a beautiful, long name. 
She has been imprisoned for deeds which reflect all pos- 
sible credit on her private virtues and public patriotism. 
Her oppressor is a creature who has made himself syn- 
onymous with all that is dastardly, brutal and inhuman 
in modern civilization. He is the typical ogre, as she is 
the typical heroine. Her rescuer has identified himself 
with all that is courageous, ingenious and persistent in 
the character of the traditional hero. The prison from 
which she was rescued has all the characteristic features 
of the ogre’s castle of legend. The night was at its noon, 
the moon shone, the bars were wrenched asunder, the 
maiden was lifted forth and borne through the air to the 
hero’s shallop, waiting under the shadow of the palms 
and mangroves. The sails are spread, and away they 
all go and are swallowed up, for the time, in silence 
and mystery. At this present writing no one can say 
with confidence that he knows exactly where Evange- 
lina and the Duval gentleman are; but we all know 
they are all right. Will they ‘‘live happy ever after,” 
after having taken their part in a preceding happy cer- 
emony? Perhaps not: this is not, after all, absolutely 
the Millennium; but if they do, I will venture the pre- 
diction that the whole nation, by individuals, would 
pile up such a mountain of wedding gifts as would 
make Pike’s Peak look like a hillock. Meanwhile, 
every man who has ever been connected with journal- 
ism will hold himself straighter henceforth; and jour- 
nalism, by this single stroke, will assume a position in 
the world higher than it has occupied yet—which is 
saying a good deal. 


In this connection occurs a current 


DREy- paragraph asserting that certain per- 
FUs. sons are planning the rescue of the 
French political prisoner Dreyfus, ac- 

cused of vinaling and communicating 


military secrets to the enemies of his country. Dreyfus 
is confined in a semi-tropical island ; and his jailers, not 
content with the barriers of the inviolate sea, have at 
some expense built around him a big steel cage, in 
which he can walk about, contemplate the view, and 
meditate on life, but from which he can in no wise 
walk forth; since the meshes of the cage are too small, 
and, besides, sentinels stand outside who would consider 
it a good day’s work to have an excuse to put a piece of 
lead through him. Now, whether this Dreyfus is inno- 
cent or guilty, I know not; the court thought he was, 
and he, at his trial, expressed the opposite opinion. If 
we are to feel interest in the attempt to rescue him, we 
must hold with him; and then the effort to take him 
out of his steel environment, with a part of the French 
army looking on, will attract our attention almost as 
cogently as the late affair in Havana. It must be ad- 
mitted that success does not seem probable; but this is 
a bad time for asserting anything of the kind to be im- 
possible. What strikes me is, that if an American news- 
per, for example, were to commission or oe 
r. Karl Decker, for instance—to do the job, the od 
would be not so heavy against success as they appear 
now. Unfortunately for Dreyfus, there seems to be 
nothing in the case to warrant an American newspaper 
in issuing such a commission.—Detectives are good in 
their way, and so are soldiers; but an American news- 
r-man is a inuch more dangerous antagonist than 
either: he has brains, daring, resources, enterprise, loy- 
alty and independence; and we are safe in saying that 
what he cannot do, cannot be done. 


Weyler has received his walking papers, 
and every effort is making to render his 
disappearance as little undignified as 
possible. There lives to-day no one 
who is more detested or detestable than 
this person; and he is in his enemy’s country. One of 
the easiest —," things would be to kill him be- 
fore he leaves Cuba, or even to — him and kill 
him to slow music afterward. hy have not the 
Cubans done it? Evidently because they preferred not. 
They prefer to leave the brutalities of this war to Wey- 
ler, even at the cost of letting him escape with a whole 
skin. They feel that their cause is practically won, 
and they will not stain it with any excesses, even so 
excusable as this. Nevertheless, we may not unreason- 


THE 
SITUATION. 
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ably expect that Weyler’s departure will be made the 
occasion of some demonstration or other, just to fix the 
date in people’s minds. Spain regards the Cubans as 
rebels, who may be hanged for armed treason to the 
government; and therefore the rebels must be per- 
mitted certain latitudes which would otherwise be 
denied them. I would not care to be a Spaniard living 
in Havana about this time; I love and quiet in 
my immediate environment, and a fair probability of 
expiring of old age. 

It is amusing to watch Spain’s squirmings. This 
proud and honorable government is acting in a manner 
that would put to shame a burglar who had been mur- 
dering women in the practice of his profession. They 
declare that the Island is practically pacified; they say 
that they will expend their last man and dollar in paci- 
fying it; they announce that they will import twenty 
thousand more soldiers to witness the pacification; and 
be inform us that in order to reduce expenses they 
will arm the good natives against the wicked ones. But 
no attempt is made to reconcile all these incompatible 
statements, each of which is proof of the eterna a wees 
of the rest. Then they tell us that ~ 9 will temper 
justice with mercy in Cuba, and will grant certain 
administrative reforms, approaching autonomy. Yes, 
Spain is generous and chivalrous as of old, and loves her 
erring child; she will give it all that is good for it the 
moment it has stopped kicking and squealing long 
enough to hear the kindly words addressed to it. 
Autonomy is one of the loveliest words in all politics; 
can we conceive that Cuba will turn-a deaf ear to it? 
Has she suffered any poo during this constantly 
pacified struggle which would not be amply compen- 
sated for by a word like that? Can murder, rapine, 
arson, outrage and torture so prejudice the Cuban mind 
as to make them hesitate to embrace the suggestion of 
autonomy from a beaten enemy? We can scarcely 
credit it. Autonomy, with Spanish sauce!—a most 
nourishing, irresistible dish. Surely they will accept 
it, with tears of gratitude dimming their eyes. And 
will not President McKinley offer his friendly services 
to induce them to do so? ell, we will wait and see 
about that. Perhaps our attitude toward Cuba will 
figure on the proudest page of our country’s annals 
in future ages; and possibly it will not. 

While Mr. Bayard was still Embassa- 
dor to St. James’s, I had some conver- 
sation with him, in the course of which 
he remarked that although the treaty 
had been criticised and rejected, yet 
he thought its provisions would ultimately prevail, for 
the reason that they were just. This assurance involved 
taking an élevated view of international relations; but 
it is to be remembered.that, in this case, England and 
America were the countries concerned. And in spite 
of much talk to the ere by more or less irresponsi- 
ble persons on both sides, I have always been of the 
opinion that, with England and with this country, con- 
siderations of justice are apt, sooner or later, to deter- 
mine action, especially when the question in dispute is 
between England and us. With us and with her the 
public takes a hand in such discussions more effectivel. 
than the public of any other country does; and wit 
those publics injustice is never in the long run popular. 
Of course it is imaginable that we mighi go to war with 
each other on account of this, or any other dispute ; but 
the war would be provoked, not because of the provisions 
themselves of the treaty, but because of some incident 
which the discussion had given rise to. When the war 
was over, a new treaty would be made, in which the 
conquered nation would receive only the cold potatoes. 
But it is extremely unlikely that war will arise between 
us and England on this or any other ground; the mat- 
ter of the seal-fisheries will be decided by diplomacy ; 
the decision will be equitable; and if, as Mr. Bayard 
thought, the conditions of the treaty of whicn he was 
one of the makers are equitable, then his prediction 
will be verified. Canada, being ‘‘autonomous,’’ and 
rather disposed to conduct herself toward us in a 
spunky manner, depending on the mother-country to 
ull her chestnuts out of the fire should they get into 
it, complicates the situation; but if the chief parties 
keep their tempers, she will not be allowed to control 
it. England is capable of doing right against her own 
immediate interests? and though our government is 
not so honest as hers, yet it is more nearly honest than 
our partisans on both sides affirm it to be, especially in 
a question of this kind; so we may expect that we also, 
should it be necessary, are capable of accepting a con- 
clusion giving us less than we ask for. The matter is 
submitted to a quasi-arbitration, resorted to, I —. 
in order to save the amour-propre of whichever of the 
principals is to have the worst of the verdict; but it is 
reported that England declines to be a party to a tri- 
bunal which includes Russia and Japan. I do not 
blame her for that; because the English public believes 
that Russia means England no good; and Japan, though 
as yet Ss an unknown 7: is quite capa- 
ble of finding that her interests and England’s in the 
Pacific clash. No doubt the Bering Sea fishery would 
not afford the opportunity for which Russia or Japan 
may be looking to cripple England and they will give 
their views at the conference in accordance with right 
as they see it. But the government of Lord Salisbury 
would be supported by English public opinion in the 
stand he is said to have taken; it is a matter in which 
feeling governs more than cold reason. It does not 
seem, however, to threaten the pacific outcome of the 
negotiation, and need keep none of awake o’ nights. 
The women of all countries like sealskin cloaks, and 
whatever arrangement insures a continuance of the 
supply is likely to be nearly identical with the one 
adopted by the conference. 
It appeared, a week or two ago, as if 
George might win the mayoralty con- 
test by a sort of miracle; by which it is 
not meant that his success was as im- 
probable as that the sun should rise in 
the west, but that there was always a chance that an 
unknown number of voters might combine on a man 
whom they believed to be honest, and capable of carry- 
ing out real improvements in the condition of the 
democracy. No more blameless character than George 
has appeared in our politics; and we also know him to 
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be a man of brains and strong convictions. Once let 
the mass of voters feel ass' that he will be free to 
carry out his convictions, and there will be a fair 
chance of their electing him; he is advanced, but he is 
clean; and it is generally observed that so-called po- . 
litical conservatism is apt to go hand in hand with 
political jobbery and dirt. George’s tenure of office 
would probably be offensive to many respectable per- 
sons, because he desires many things which respectabil- 
ity would find inconvenient. But the dominance of re- 
spectability{in America is due partly to superstition and 
partly to barrels; it would not stand for a moment in 
the face of a clearly-seen advantage to the democracy. 
The democracy are in the majority, and they are not 
satisfied with the existing social and financial condi- 
tions. Life is not wholly comfortable to them, and 
they would like to see rich people having a few discom- 
forts, too, There is no country in the world where 
there is so little sympathy or cordiality between the 
rich people and the poor as in the United States. The 
reason is that the rich people were themselves r 
only a few years ago; their title to wealth is not core 
legitimated to them, as in England, by the recognition 
of any prescriptive right to it; consequently there is 
jealousy on one side and hardening of heart on the 
other. George’s political opinions, as stated by himself, 
are by no means so revolutionary as either his enemies 
or his more violent advocates profess to believe; but 
both sides feel that he opens a door through which 
stranger figures may thrust themselves. And the 
clearer of all political allies he keeps himself, the bit- 
terer will become both his enemies and his supporters. 
The way to defeat him is not to fight him, but to seek 
his alliance. 


The attention, half-amused, half-sym- 
—. of the nation has been aroused 
y the curious predicament in which a 
Governor of one of our States finds him- 
self. He has married a woman who is 
now on her trial for forgery. If she is convicted, she will 
be sentenced to some years in jail; but the Governor 
has power to pardon criminals: consequently he may 
pardon his wife. Of course we cannot help asking one 
another the question, Will he do it? and what would 
we do in his place? The papers have taken it up, and 
the general trend of public opinion seems to be that he 
ought to pardon her. That-is to say, most of us are 
willing to go on record as putting sentiment before law 
and justice. For of course law and justice require that 
a guilty person should receive the appointed penalty for 
his or her crime; and though there may be extenuating 
circumstances connected with the commission of any 
particular act, none is alleged in this case; if the 
woman be guilty, she has no excuse, and ought to be 
punished just like anybody else. Indeed, the conien- 
tion of those who favor her pardon does not involve a 
denial of this; it does not regard her at all in the mat- 
ter, but only the relation which she happens to bear to 
the Governor; in other words, it regards him. The 
argument runs thus: since she is his wife, and since he 
is Governor, and therefore has power to pardon her, he 
ought to do it.—A more curious syllogism was perhaps 
never till now invented. It declares that any person 
whatever whose personal relations with another person 
are of the domestic order, should, if the latter be con- 
victed of a crime, do his or her best to enable the con- 
vict to cheat justice. The conjugal or consanguineous 
tie is more to be regarded than any demand of civic 
virtue or honor. And this in a country where a large 
percentage of married people are divorced, and where a 
very much larger percentage are habitually unfaithful 
to their conjugal vows!—a country, too, in which civic 
virtue and honor are supposed to be, more than any- 
thing else, the cause and ground of our national exist- 
ence. Let us note that we do not pretend to care 
anything about either Mrs. Atkinson named in the 
indictment, or about Mr. Atkinson her husband: as 
individuals they are utterly indifferent to us. What 
we are concerned about is that Mrs. Atkinson stands as 
the representative wife, and Mr. Atkinson as the repre- 
sentative husband, for the time being. And what Mr. 
Atkinson, in this representative capacity, does to his 
representative wife, should she be convicted, is te 
represent what we would all do in his place. That is, 
he must betray his solemn oath of office, defy the laws 
of his country, and set an example of lawlessness to the 
nation, in order to protect the woman who bears his 
name. And he must do this, not because there are any 
extenuating circumstances in the woman's guilt, but 
simply because she is his wife, and he has conferred 
upon him (upon the understanding that he will use it 
conscientiously) the power to set her free. 
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One asks one’s self, in the first place, 
whether a Governor really has the 
irresponsible power here claimed for 
him. If he pardons a criminal, must 
he not accompany the document with 
a statement of the reasons which have induced him to 
do so? Must not those reasons, in order to be valid, 
bear some relation to law and equity—to the welfare 
of the State? If they bear no such relation, cannot 
their validity be impugned, and the Governor im- 
peached for malfeasance in office? If not, what is to 
prevent any Governor from pardoning any criminal, 
from motives purely personal and selfish? These are 
questions of law. The questions of morality and ethics 
are quite as insistent. From this point of view, the 
Governor, qua Governor, ceases to be Mr. Atkinson; 
he belongs to the State, and must execute its laws, 
without any reference whatever to his private inclina- 
tions or interests. The moment he reverts to Mr. 
Atkinson, he is no longer Governor, and cannot there- 
fore discharge the Governor’s functions. In other 
words, as soon as Governor Atkinson remembers that 
he has a wife, he is no longer Governor Atkinson, and 
has therefore abrogated the power which, as Governor, 
he has of pardoning criminals. But again, leaving this 
out of consideration, in what way would conjugal in- 
terests be conserved by pardoning Mrs. Atkinson? If 
she be convicted, we must suppose her guilty ; if guilty, 
she is legally liable to punishment; if she be pardoned, 
then any woman who is a wife ought to be pardoned, or 
any man who is a husband, In that case only unmar- 
ried persons would be punishable for crimes; but, since 
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even unmarried persons have fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, they ought to be pardoned, too. 
In short, no guilty person ought to undergo the penal- 
ties of guilt. That. and nothing short of it, is the logi- 
cal conclusion of the argument of those who say that 
Governor Atkinson ought .to pardon his wife, because 
he is her husband. That private individuals do not 
possess the pardoning power is quite beside the ques- 
tion: if they had it, they would use it; and Governor 
Atkinson is not asked to pardon Mrs. Atkinson because 
he is Governor, but because he is her husband. No 
family in this country will be the better or happier, 
nor will the conjugal bond in any be the stronger, 
should he follow the course suggested: neither man- 
hood nor womanhood will thereby be honored or vindi- 
cated. The right, and therefore the best thing for him 
to do, would be to let justice take its course: the next 
best thing would be to evade the issue by at once resign- 
ing his office. Then, if his wife be convicted, he may 
petition his successor to pardon her. If he first pardons 
her and then resigns, he is guilty of cowardice as 
well as of collusion. If he pardons her, and retains 
his office, he should be impeached.—But in that case we 
should probably not impeach him, but shrug our shoul- 
ders and say, ‘‘The man was stronger than the Governor: 
can you blame him?’’ As I have said before, there is a 
dearth of civic virtue in America. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

> & +____ 
Were all American manufacturers as 
energetic as the iron men we would 
soon have enormous additions to our 
export trade. A few days ago an 
American company underbid Scotch 
and English concerns five dollars per ton on a large 
quantity of cast-iron piping wanted for the gas system 
of Glasgow, and another large order for steel rails has 
come from Japan. Present activity of American mills 
of all kinds should not blind the people to the fact that 
in past ‘good times’’ there have been years when many 
mills were idle and finally went under the auctioneer’s 
hammer for the simple reason that our manufacturing 
capacity far exceeded home demand. Exhaustion of 
surplus stock of all kinds, combined with a profitable 
crop year, is doing wonders for milling interests this 
season, but sooner or later we must hear anew the old 
story of overproduction, ‘‘cut’’ prices, ‘‘cut’’ wages and 
shuttings-down unless new markets are found. 
The most alarming feature of the 
South’s yellow fever visitation has 
been the shameless lying in which 
local boards of health have indulged. 
With one exception these boards have 
denied the existence of the disease and confessed only 
to dengue fever; that they knew they were lying is 
shown by their opposition to visits by the government 
experts. Had the outbreak occurred earlier in the sea- 
son the malady might have spread along the Gulf coast, 
up the rivers and into the interior, all through the 
criminal dishonesty of local health officials. Of course 
the lying was done in the interest of business—the old 
excuse for many other villainies, none of which was as 
much dreaded as yellow fever. 


As the announcement that Mr. Debs’s 
railroad-building scheme implies the 
establishing of some colonies, the mil- 
lions of people who know much about 
colonizing will wonder anew at the 
failure of the ‘‘Social Democracy” to establish any 
colonies whatever. There is nothing difficult about 
colonizing, provided that the proper men attempt it. 
In past times hundreds of thousands of unmarried men 
—more wonderful still, hundreds of thousands of fami- 
lies—have gone into sparsely settled countries with no 
capital but brawn and brain. West of New England 
there is not a State in which land cannot be obtained, 
by rental or in fee, through the labor of the man who 
wants it, and in which a new settler will not have far 
better chances than came to the pioneers who made the 
Western States. Farming land, except in some spe- 
cially favored sections of the country, is a drug on the 
market and must remain so for many years to come, 
for there is more of it than can be properly cultivated 
by twice as many people as the United States is likely 
to contain in the next fifty years. Why dent the 
would-be colonists colonize? Are they softer, lazier, 
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more self-indulgent than their forefathers? or is it not 
true that the so-called unemployed class does not value 
permanent homes and occupation enough to work for 
them? 
The failure of the Hirsch colonies of 
Russian Jews in South America, like 
the failures of hundreds of colonies of 
different nationalities elsewhere, prin- 
cipally in the United States, shows that 
something more than free land and the chance to work 
it is necessary to the keeping together of any ordinary 
body of colonists. The mass of our own pioneers, who 
populated the great West, were as restless and dissatis- 
fied as the Jews in Argentina ; they roamed from place to 
place, looking for something better but never finding it; 
they moaned continually for what they had been accus- 
tomed to in their original homes, they got buck to it if 
they could, and they were glad to abandon the inde- 
ndence of homestead life to work for wages or to go 
into trade. The greatness of the West came of the sur- 
vival of the fittest and despite the shiftless, weak- 
hearted, Jazy majority. Coming philanthropists with 
capital and with a belief in colonization will do better 
than their predecessors by hiring the people they wish 
to transplant and by improving sections of country by 
expert management; when the wilderness has been 
made to blossom as the rose and abounds in the com- 
forts and luxuries of civilization, the colonists may pos- 
sibly remain in it, but the men competent and willing 
to make good homes for themselves in a new country 
are scarce. 


ANOTHER 
COLONY’S 
FAILURE. 


Ex-Governor Boies of Iowa, a Democrat 
who is held in high esteem by his Re- 
publican neighbors, has been uttering 
some solid sense regarding a party’s is- 
sues and platforms in distinction from 
the actual principles of the party. His line of reason- 
ing is prompted by financial views at variance with the 
Chicago platform (on which Mr. Boies stood last Novem- 
ber), but it is applicable to any blunder or lunacy of 
which a party may become guilty. He says: “It is 
said no plan of that character would be in accord with 
the Chicago platform. That is true; but the Chicago 
latform has had its day in court before the tribunal of 
ast resort. Must Democrats, to be loyal, adhere to it 
forever? The objection is at variance with the whole 
theory of our form of government. If valid, elections 
would settle nothing, majorities would cease to rule, 
and when a political issue was once joined, it would go 
on until one or the other of the parties to it was totally 
annihilated.” 
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Oklahoma is astonishing the Gulf States’ 
planters by the size of her cotton crop. 
There is so much of the staple that the 
owners are having great difficulty in 
obtaining pickers, and estates that yield 
a bale to the acre are abundant; in the South they 
are uncommon on land as far above sea-level as 
Oklahoma. The great cotton yield is the more re- 
markable because the Territory has produced also more 
corn and wheat, in proportion to area, than any of the 
older States. Apparently this newest of our Territories 
is the only one in which prospectors told the truth 
about the quality of the soil. 
al 
(Copyright, 1897, by Perer FreNELON COLLIER.) 


HOW SIVA SPOKE. 


BY L. T. MEADE AND ROBERT EUSTACE. 


DurRiING the summer of the past year a medical 
friend of mine sent me an invitation to dine with him 
and two of his fellow-craftsmen at the Welcome Club 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. One of our party was 
a certain Dr. Laurier, a young man of considerable 
ability, whose special attention had been directed to 
mental diseases. He was, indeed, a noted authority on 
this subject, and had just completed an appointment at 
one of the large London asylums. Juring dinner he 
entertained us with a few of his late experiences. 

“IT assure you, Mr. Bell,”’ he said, ‘‘there is abso- 
lutely no limit to the vagaries of the human mind. At 
the present moment a most grotesque and painful form 
of mental disease has come under my notice. The 
patient is not a pauper, but a gentleman of good stand- 
ing and means. He is unmarried, and owns a lovely 
place in the country. He spent the early years of his 
life in India, and when there the craze began which 
now assumes the magnitude of a monomania.”’ 

“Pray let me hear about him, if your professional 
etiquette allows you to talk on the subject,” I an- 
swered. 

“I will certainly tell you what I can,”’ he replied. 
“T have known the man for years, having met hin in 
town on several occasions. Last week his nephew came 
to see me and spoke seriously with regard to his uncle’s 
state of mind. His great craze for years has been 
Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Mahatmas, with all their 
attendant hocus-pocus, He firmly believes in his power 
to call up spirits from the vasty deep, and holds many 
extraordinary séances.”’ 

“But surely such a craze is not sufficient to prove 
insanity,’’ I said. ‘Hundreds of people believe in such 
manifestations in the present day.” 

“T know that well, and perfectly harmless such 
crazes are so long as the victims confine their beliefs to 
spirit-rapping, table-turning, and humbug of that sort; 
but when their convictions lead them to commit actions 
which compromise serious interests, and when, as in 
this case, there is a possibility of life itself being in 
danger, it is time they should be looked after.” 

“What is the particular nature of your friend’s delu- 
sion?’’ I asked. 

“This: He is practically a Brahmin, having been 
deeply imbued with the peculiar doctrines of Brahmin- 
ism when in India. Among his friends there was a 
Brahmin of high degree in whose house were three 
idols, representing the Hindoo Trinity—Vishnu, Brah- 
ma, and Siva. By some means, which have never been 
explained to me, my friend managed to get possession 
of Siva, and brought the idoi home. He placed it in a 
gallery which he has in his house, believing from the 
first that it possessed mystical properties which it was 
his duty to fathom. The nephew now tells me that he 
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has brought his craze to such a pass that he firmly be- 
lieves that Siva speaks to him in Hindoostanee. The 
unhappy man kneels nightly at the altar in front of the 
idol, receiving, as he imagines, directions from him. 
The consequence is that he does all sorts of mad and 
extraordinary things, spending his large fortune lav- 
ishly in the decoration of this hideous monster, buying 
pearls, rubies, and even diamonds for the purpose, and 
really being, as he imagines, guided by it in the disposi- 
tion of his life and property. He has a young niece 
residing with him to whom he has always been very 
much attached, but of late he has been cruel to her, 
banishing her from his presence, refusing her his sym- 
pathy, and has even gone to the length of threatening 
to take her life, saying quite openly that Siva informs 
him night after night of her treachery toward him. 
Now the nephew is engaged to this girl, and is naturally 
anxious about her; but, say what he will, nothing will 
induce her to turn against her uncle, to whom she is 
deeply attached. She denies that he threatens her life, 
although the nephew declares that he did so in his own 
presence. Under such circumstances her friends are 
naturally most anxious about her, and feel it their duty 
to get a medical opinion with regard to the uncle. I 
am going down to his place to-morrow, and shall there 
meet his regular medical attendant in consultation.” 

“And then, I suppose, certify as to his insanity?’ I 
answered. 

‘Doubtless; that is, if we come to the conclusion 
that the man is really insane.’’ 

‘*What an awful responsibility is reposed in you doc- 
tors,’’ I said. ‘‘Think what it means to condemn a man 
to a lunatic asylum! In the hands of the unscrupulous 
such a power is terrible!”’ 

Dr. Laurier knitted his brows and looked keenly at 


me. 

“‘What do you mean?”’ he said, in a curious tone. 
“Of course, mistakes are made now and then, but not, I 
believe, often. To act in good faith and exercise rea- 
sonable care are the two requisites of the law.”’ 

“Of course,’ I replied, ‘‘there are great difficulties 
on both sides of this momentous question, but if I be- 
longed to the profession I can trankiy say that nothing 
would induce ine to sign a certiticate of lunacy.”’ 

A few moments afterward we all rose and strolled 
about the grounds. As we were parting at the exit 
gate I called Dr. Laurier aside. 

‘The love of mystery is to me a ruling passion,”’ I 
said. ‘Will you excuse the great liberty I take when I 
ask you to let me know the result of your visit of to- 
morrow? Iam immensely interested in your spiritual- 
ist patient.” 

As I spoke I scribbled my address on a card and 
handed it to him, half expecting that he would resent 
my intrusiveness. <A smile flitted across his clever face, 
and he stood looking at me for a moment under the 
glare of the great arc lights. 

‘I will certainly give you the result of my visit as 
you are so much interested,”’ he replied. ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

We got into our respective hansoms and drove off in 
different directions. 

I had much to do, and soon forgot both Dr. Laurier 
and his patient, therefore on the following Monday 
when he was ushered into my presence my surprise 
was great. 

*‘T have come to fultill my promise,’ he began. “‘I 
am here not only to satisfy your curiosity about my 
patient but also to ask your advice. The fact is, the 
matter has, I think, now merged more into your domain 
than mine.” 

‘*Pray tell me what has happened?’ I replied. 

“That is what Iam about to do; but first I must in- 
sure your absolute contidence and secrecy,.for my pro- 
fessional reputation may be seriously compromised.” 

I gave him the assurance, and he proceeded. a 

‘My patient’s name is Edward Thesiger; he lives in 
a place called the Hynde in Somersetshire. I went 
down, as I had arranged, and was met at the station by 
his nephew, Jasper Bagwell. Bagwell is a thin, anx- 
ious-looking man of about five-and-thirty. He drove 
me over to the Hynde, and I was there met by Thesig- 
er’s own physician, Dr. Dalton. Dalton and I each 
made a separate examination of the patient, and came 
to the conclusion that he was undoubtedly queer. 

‘In the course of the afternoon we were all wander- 
ing round the grounds when we were joined by the 
young girl to whom Bagwell is engaged. When she saw 
me she gave me a very eager glance, and soon attached 
herself to my side. 

‘**T want to speak to you, Dr. Laurier,’ she said in a 
low voice. 

“I managed to drop behind in order to give her an 
opportunity. 

““*T know what you have come about,’ she said. 
‘What do you think of my uncle’s case?’ 

***T am not prepared to hazard an opinion,’ I replied. 

“* “Well, please listen to something I have got to say. 
Jasper Bagwell has his own reasons for what he tells 
you. You do very wrong to listen to him. Uncle Ed- 
ward is queer, I grant, with regard to the idol Siva, but 
that is because he is in reality a Brahmin; but if you 
sign a certificate to the effect that he is mad you will 
be making a very terrible mistake.’ 

‘As she spoke her lips trembled and tears filled her 
eyes. 
**‘T am terribly unhappy about it all.’ she continued. 

“TI looked at her earnestly, then I said in a low voice: 

‘* “Forgive me if I reply to you as plainly as you have 
just spoken to me. You say a queer thing when you 
speak as you do of Mr. Bagwell. Is it not the case that 
you are engaged to marry him?’ 

‘She gave a shudder. 

“Tt is the case,’ she answered slowly; ‘but, Mr. 
Laurier, you shall know the truth. I only marry my 
cousin because it is the one—the one chance of saving 
Uncle Edward.’ 

‘***What do you mean?’ I asked in astonishment. 

‘“*‘T wish I could tell you, but I dare not. I am a 
very miserable girl. There is foul play somewhere, of 
that I am convinced. Oh! believe me, won’t you be- 
lieve me?’ 

“To these extraordinary words I made a somewhat 
dubious reply, and she soon left me to walk by her 
uncle’s side. . ; 

“Late that evening I was alone with the patient, 
and he then confided to me much which he had with- 
held at first. He spoke about the years he had spent 
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in India, and in especial alluded to the 
Brahmin religion. He told me, also, that 
he now possesses the idol Siva, and had 
set it up in a marble gallery where he 
could hold his spiritualistic séances. 
Bending forward as he spoke, and fixing 
me with his intelligent and yet strange 
glance, he said solemnly and with an 
appearance of perfect truth on his face, 
that by certain incenses and secret incan- 
tations he could make the idol speak to 
him in Hindoostanee. He said, further, 
that he felt himself completely domi- 
nated by it, and was bound to obey all 
its dictates. As he said the latter words 
his face grew white to the lips. 

** ‘Siva is exigent in his demands,’ he 
said slowly; ‘exigent and terrible, terri- 
ble. But come, I will take you into the 
gallery and you shall see him for your- 
self.’ 

“‘T went gladly; we had to go through 
a large conservatory which opened out of 
the dining-room; from there we entered 
an oval-shaped room. Thesiger brought 
me straight up to the idol. It was placed 
upon a pedestal. It is a hideous monster 
made of wood and has five heads; in its 
hand it holds a trident. 1 could hardly 
refrain from smiling when I first saw it. 
It was difficult to believe that any man, 
sane or insane, could hold faith in such a 
monstrosity. My object, however, was 
to draw the poor mad fellow out, and I 
begged of him to take what steps he con- 
sidered necessary in order to induce the 
creature to speak. He willingly obeyed 
my desire, and with great solemnity 
went through | elaborate operations; 
then, turning the lamp very low, knelt 
at the altar in front of the idol and began 
to address it. He waited for its replies, 
which were of course inaudible, and 
then continued speaking again. At the 
end of the time he declared solemnly that 
it had replied to him and practically 
called me a liar when I said I had not 
heard it. 

‘‘When he turned up the lamp at the 
end of this strange scene, I noticed for 
the first time that the idol was decorated 
with precious stones of extraordinary 
value. To leave such valuables in a 
room with an unlocked door was in itself 
a symptom of insanity, and when I parted 
with Thesiger for the night I had not the 
least doubt that my unfortunate host was 
really insane. All the same, I had a curi- 
ous unwillingness with regard to signing 
the certificate. Bagwell eagerly asked 
me if I did not intend to sign. To his 
astonishment I replied absolutely in the 
negative. I said that the case was a very 
peculiar one, and that it would be neces- 
sary for me to pay a second visit to the 
patient before I could take this extreme 
step. He was, I could see, intensely an- 
noyed, but I remained firm. And now, 
Bell, here I am. I have come to consult 
with you over the matter. You remem- 
ber what you said about the responsibil- 
ity of signing such certificates? It is on 
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account of those words I have come to 


‘Well, Dr. Laurier,’ I answered, ‘I 
shall of course be happy to do anything 
I can to help you, but I must frankly 
confess that I fail to see exactly on what 
point I can be of service. I know little 
about disease in general and nothing 
about mental diseases in particular. 
Miss Thesiger seems to think that there 
is foul play, but have you any suspicions 
on your own account?”’ 

“I have no proofs, but all the same I 
do suspect foul play, although perhaps I 
have no right to say so.” 

“Then what do you want me to do?” I 
asked. 

“This,” he answered, looking me 
straight in the face. ‘Will you come 
down with me to Somersetshire as my 
friend and in the role of a great spirit- 
ualist? Thesiger will be only too delight- 
ed to meet some one of his own way of 
thinking. Will you come?” 

I thought for a moment. It was not 
a role I cared to assume, but the case was 
peculiar and might possibly lie within my 
province. I eventually agreed to accom- 
pany Laurier into Somersetshire, and, as 
a matter of fact, went down with him the 
next day. He had telegraphed our arrival 
tothe Hynde, and a hearty invitation was 
ecocndal to me. 

As we were driving through the grounds 
late the following afternoon we were met 
by a tall girl, who was accompanied by 
two thoroughbred retrievers. 

*‘Here is Miss Thesiger,’’ said Laurier. 
He called to the driver to stop, and, jump- 
ing down, went to her side; I accompa- 
nied him. 

“‘Miss Thesiger,’’ said Laurier, ‘let me 
introduce my friend, Mr. John Bell.” 

She looked me full in the face, then 
her gray eyes seemed to lighten with mo- 
mentary pleasure and she held out her 
hand. 

‘‘What have you come back for?”’ she 
asked the next moment, turning to Lau- 
rier. 

“To see your uncle.”’ 

“‘Are you to meet Dr. Dalton?”’ 
lips trembled. 

“T believe so. I assure you, Miss Thesi- 
ger, I have come with no sinister design.” 
Laurier smiled as he spoke. ‘On the con- 
trary, Iam here to-day in order, if possi- 
ble, to get at the truth. There is no one 
who can help me better than this gentle- 
man.”’ 

‘Then you do suspect foul play?’’ she 
said, her eyes lighting up with sudden 
hope. 

“IT have no reason to doso,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“Tt exists,”’ she replied. ‘I know what 
Iam saying; will you not believe me?” 
As she spoke she glanced hurriedly be- 
hind her; footsteps were heard rapidly 
approaching. 

“There is my cousin,’’ she said; ‘‘he 
follows me like a shadow. Dr. Laurier 
and Mr. Bell. I must see you both, or one 
of you, in private; I have something of 
great importance which you ought to 
know.”’ 

Before either of us could answer her 
Jasper Bagwell came up. He gave usa 
polite welcome, glanced keenly at his 
cousin, who took no notice of him, but 
continued her walk. 

“Poor girl!” he said, with a deep sigh. 
as we three walked slowly to the house. 

‘Why do you pity her?’ I could not 
help asking. 

‘Because she is nearly as much under 
a delusion as my uncle himself. The fact 
is, she is in the utmost danger and yet 
refuses absolutely to believe it. The 
more eccentric my unfortunate uncle 
grows the more she clings to him; she 
scarcely leaves his side, although it is 
most unsafe for her to be with him. I 
think it my absolute duty to watch her 
day and night, and am really almost 
worn out with anxiety. The whole of 
last night I spent in the corridor which 
divides her room from Mr. Thesiger’s. 
Three times in the course of the night I 
saw the unfortunate madman _ gliding 
down this corridor, and but for my 
timely appearance on the scene I have 
not the slightest doubt that he would 
have entered Helen’s room with the most 
fell design. 
when he even glances at her. He told 
me solemnly, not later than yesterday, 
that Siva had laid it upon him to take 
her life, as she was opposed, heart and 
soul, to the doctrines of Brahminism and 
was a serious obstacle in the way of the 
great work which my uncle was meant 
by the idol to undertake. I told Helen 
exactly what he said, but she goes on as 
if nothing were wrong. The fact is this, 
Laurier, if you don’t sign that certificate 
I must get another doctor who will.’”’ Bag- 
well’s communications were certainly 
alarming, but we had scarcely time to 
reply to them before we reached the 
house. When we entered the hall the 
frown departed from his face like mag- 
ic; he assumed a thoroughly pleasant 
manner, and conducted us quickly into 
the presence of the owner of the house. 

Edward Thesiger was a handsome old 
man, tall and dignified in appearance. 
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I see the madness in his eye | 


He possessed a particularly lofty and in- 
telligent cast of face, aquiline features 
and silver hair which flowed down over 
his shoulders. His face was clean-shaven, 
which allowed the handsome curves of his 
mobile mouth to be plainly seen. His con- 
versation betokened the man of learning, 
his words were well chosen, his manner 
was extremely calm and quiet. At the 
first glance no one could look more thor- 
oughly sane. 
(Concluded neat week.) 
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AT the municipal elec- 
tion on the 2d of Novem- 
ber there will be placed 
before the people of 
Greater New York the 
names of four eminent candidates for 
Mayor, all men of distinction and ability 
General Benjamin F. Tracy, candidate of 
the Republican party, has a long and hon- 
orable record of public service behind 
him. Lawyer, soldier and statesman, he 
will be remembered, while Secretary of 
the Navy under President Harrison, as 
one of the founders of the reorganized 
American navy. Judge Robert H. Van 
Wyck, regular Democratic or Tammany 
candidate, is a well-known jurist who 
has served several years as Chief Justice 
of the City Court. Picturesqueness is 
added to the campaign by the deter- 
mined onslaught made on the regular 
organizations by two independent candi- 
dates, Seth Low and Honey George. 
The former, candidate of the Citizens’ 
Union, is a man of high intelligence and 
unblemished reputation. His presidency 
of Columbia College was signalized not 
only by a princely gift of a million dol- 
lars to that institution but by its eleva- 
tion to the ranks of a University, with 
wider range of efficiency than before. 
Henry George, candidate of the indepen- 
dent Democrats, is known throughout 
the land as a theorist and philosopher of 
radical tendency. To him is largely due 
the inception and development of the 
Single Tax and other socialistic move- 
ments. The quadrangular campaign 
now so fiercely waged on behalf of these 
four candidates. each with his large and 
enthusiastic following, will culminate on 
November 2 with the election of one of 
them to the office of Mayor of Greater 
New York.—(See frontispiece.) 
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Whe iv Wendell 
OLD “‘IRon- hen Oli er Wendel 
eines’ ” Can Holmes wrote his pas- 

Me 4 ae ; . 7 rE 
TENARY sionate protest against 


ao eee . the breaking up of the 
CELEBRATION. old frigate ‘‘Constitu- 
tion” and thereby saved her from destruc- 
tion, he little dreamed that she would 
outlive her protector. But on the 22d 
inst. the old vessel, built during Wash- 
ington’s second term, will celebrate her 
centennial anniversary. Refurbished and 
bedecked for the occasion, she will re- 
ceive the homage of her modern sisters, 


| less famous but more powerful than she. 
| Were the poet of *‘Old Ironsides’’ alive 
to-day she would receive even a nobler 
tribute from bis pen than from the salut- 
ing cannon of her sister-ships.—(See 
page 5.) 
The tariffs which used to 
SMUGGLING ON be imposed by both Eng- 
THE BELGIAN land and France encour- 
FRONTIER. aged smuggling to an 
enormous extent on both 
sides of the English Channel. English 
goods were introduced into France chiefly 
by the Belgian frontier, and dogs were 
trained to convey them, a dog often car- 
rying a load of goods worth from one 
hundred to three hundred dollars. There 
used to be cruel slaughter of these dogs, a 
small reward of about fifty cents being 
offered for every animal seized. The 
artist vividly depicts the smuggler’s 
train en route.—(See double page.) 





Forest fires in Manitoba, 


FIERCE Canada, and in Michigan, 
FOREST Indiana and other States 
FIRES. of the Union, were at- 


tended by scenes and in- 
cidents that make material for the illus- 
tration on page 20. In one part of 
Manitoba wolves and coyotes sought the 
open country in their escape from the 
flames. At another point in Manitoba 
seven persons were reported burned to 
death. The tlames have even burned 
into the soil, roasting potatoes in the 
‘“hill.””) A man and wife in Manitoba 
lost all their earthly possessions and 
saved their lives only by staying in the 
river near their home for twelve hours. 
The long drought that contributed to 
these forest fires was broken last week. 
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LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
CHAPTER I. 
TELLS OF A PICTURE. 

THE picture hangs at my lodgings here at Avignon, 
a stone’s throw from the Porte de la Ligne, and within 
the shadow of Notre Dame des Doms, though its intend- 
ed housing-place was the great gallery of Blackladies. 
But it never did hang there, nor ever will; nor do I care 
that it should, not the scrape of a fiddle. I have heard 
men circumstanced like myself tell how as they fall into 
years more and more their thoughts flew homeward like 
so many carrier-pigeons each with its message of long- 
ing. But Blackladies, though it was the only home I 
ever knew in England, did not of right belong to me, 
and the period during which I was master there was so 
populous with troubles, so checkered with the imperti- 
nent follies of an inexperienced youth, raised of a sud- 
den above his station, that even now, after all these 
years, I look back on it with a burning shame. And if 
one day, perchance, as I walk in the alleys here beyond 
the city walls, the wind in the branches will whisper to 
me of the house and the brown hills about it, it is only 
because I was in England while I lived there. And if 
again, as I hanpen to stand upon the banks of the 
Rhone, I see unexpectedly reflected in the broken mir- 
ror of its waters the terraces, the gardens, the long row 
of windows, and am touched for the moment to a fool- 
ish melancholy by the native aspect of its gables—why 
it is only because I look out here across a country of 
tourelles. 

However, I come back to my lodging, and there is 
my picture on the wall—an accountant, as it were, ever 
casting up the good and evil of my life, and ever strik- 
ing a sure balance in my favor. 

I take the description of it from a letter which Mr. 
George Vertue wrote to a friend of mine in London and 
that friend dispatched to me. For since the picture is 
a portrait of myself, it may be that an account of it 
from another’s hand will be the more readily credited. 
Mr. Vertue saw it some years since at a dealer’s in 
Paris, whither, being at that time hard pressed for 
money, I had sent it, but was lucky enough not to dis- 
cover a purchaser. 

‘TI have come across a very curious picture,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘of which I would gladly know more, and I 
trust that you may help me to the knowledge. For 
more than once you have spoken to me of Mr. Lawrence 
Clavering,.who fought for the Chevalier de St. George 
at Preston, and was out, too, in the Forty-five. The 
picture is the bust of a young gentleman painted by 


Anthony Herbert, and with all the laborious minute- 


ness which was distinctive of his earlier methods. In- 
deed, in the delicacy with which the lace of the cravat 
is figured the painter has, I think, exceeded himself and 
even exceeded Vandermign, whom at this period he 
seems to have taken for his model. The coat, too, 


‘which is of a rose-pink color, is painted with the game 


elaboration, the very threads of the velvet being visi- 
ble. The richness of the work gives a very artful effect 
when you come to look at the face, which chiefly pro- 
vokes my curiosity. In color it is a dead white, except 
for the lips, which are purple, as though the blood stag- 
nated there; the eyes are glassy and bright, with some- 
thing of horror or fear staring out of them; the feat- 
ures knotted out of all comeliness; the mouth half- 
opened and curled in the very sickness of pain; the 
whole expression, in a word, that of a man in the 
extremity of suffering—a soul’s torture superimposed 
upon an agony of the body; and all this painted with 
such circumstantial exactness as implies not merely 
great leisure in the artist but also a singular pleasure 
and gusto in his subject.” .. . 

After a few more remarks of a like sort he continues: 
“I made it my business to inquire of Mr. Herbert the 
history of the picture. But he would tell me no more 
than this, that it was the portrait of Mr. Lawrence 
Clavering painted in that gentleman’s youth, and that 
if I would have fuller knowledge on the matter I must 
get it from Mr. Clavering himself; and Mrs. Herbert, a 
very gentle woman, now growing old, but I should say 
of considerable beauty in her prime, warmly seconded 
him in his reticence. Therefore I address myself to 
you to act as an intermediary between Mr. Clavering 
and myself.”’ 

The information I did not think it fitting at that 
time to deliver. But both Mr. Herbert and his wife are 
dead these three years past; and so I write out the 
history of my picture, setting down, as my memory 
serves, the incidents which attach to it in the due order 
of their sequence, and leaving the moralizing of them 
to any who should honor me by reading them. For if 
the picture is a strange one, it has, I think, a history to 
match. 

CHAPTER II. 
I TAKE A WALK AND HEAR A SERMON IN THE COMPANY 
OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 

TuaT history I take to have begun on the 28th day 
of March, at Paris, in the year1715. I was sitting in my 
room at the Jesuit College, in the Rue St. Antoine, with 
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the ‘‘De Limitatione’’ at one elbow and Marco Polo’s 
travels at the other; and alas! I fear that I gave more 
attention to the adventurer than I did to the theologian. 
But in truth neither author occupied the chief place in 
my thoughts. For the spring sparkled in the air, its 
music, too, was noisy among the budding trees, and 
something of its music seemed to be singing in my 
blood. From my window I looked down across the 
rooftops to the Ile St. Louis, and I could see a strip of 
the Seine flashing in the sunlight like a ribbon of steel. 
It was on the current of the river that my thoughts 
floated, yet they traveled faster than the current, see- 
ing that while I still looked they had reached the bar 
where the river clashes with the sea. I had the tumble 
of its waters in my ears when the door was opened and 
one of the lay coadjutors entered with a message that 
the rector wished to speak with me. 

I followed him down the stairs, not without a guilty 
apprehension as to the nature of the interview in store 
for me, and found the rector pacing backward and for- 
ward across one end of the hall with his hands folded 
behind his back. As I made my reverence he stopped 
and eyed me for a moment thoughtfully. 

“Twelve months since,’’ said he, ‘“‘you received from 
the Duke of Ormond in England the offer of a cornetcy 
in the Horse Guards.”’ 

“Yes, father,’ I replied, taken aback by his unex- 
pected commencement; and I replied hastily: ‘‘I re- 
fused it.’ 

“You refused it,’’ he repeated very deliberately ; and 
then, suddenly bending his eyebrows, ‘‘And without 
reluctance?’’ 

I felt my face flush as he asked the question. 

‘‘Father,’’ I stammered, ‘‘I refused it,’’ and so came 
to a stop. 

He nodded his head once or twice, but pressed me no 
further upon the point. Instead: ‘You know at whose 
instance the commission was offered to you?’’ he asked. 

‘“T have no certain knowledge,’’ I replied, with con- 
siderable relief; ‘“‘but I can think of but one person in 
the world with the power and inclination to do me that 
service.” 

‘‘Ah!”’ broke in the rector sharply, ‘‘you count it a 
service then?’’ 

‘He would count it a service,’’ I answered, with a 
clumsy effort to retrieve the mistake. ‘For my part, 
father, I refused it.”’ 

**Precisely,’’ said he. ‘‘He would count it a service 
he was doing you. There are no fine feathers in our 
army and there is no leisure to parade them were there 
any. Yes, your kinsman, Lord Bolingbroke, would 
count it a service he was doing you.”’ 

Now, although the relationship between Lord Boling- 
broke and myself was the merest thread—my father hav- 
ing married a niece of Lady Joanna St. John—I was well 
enough acquainted with his diligence to know that the 
sneer was unjust; and I was preparing to make some 
rejoinder in a proper spirit of humility when the rector 
continued: 

“Tt is of Lord Bolingbroke that I wish to speak to 
you. He is in Paris.”’ 

‘In Paris, father?’’ I exclaimed incredulously. 

‘In Paris. He came last night, and asks permission 
of me this morning that you should wait on him.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ I cried, ‘‘you will give that permission?”’ 

He shook his head over my eagerness, and resumed 
his walk. 

‘Very well,’’ he said at length, and he gave me Lord 
Bolingbroke’s address. ‘‘You can go now,”’ he added. 

I waited no longer than sufficed to utter a brief 
word of thanks and hurried toward the door. 

‘*My son.” 

I turned back toward the rector, with a doleful 
thought that he would revoke his permission. But as 
I approached him, reluctantly enough, I saw something 
of a smile brighten upon his rigorous face. 

“My son,’’ he said, without a trace of his former 
severity, ‘“‘you have taken no vows as yet and will not 
for eight months to come. Think, and think humbly, 
during those months! Our order, thank God, is not so 
poor in service that we need to reckon on obstinacy as 
devotion.” 

I stood abashed and shamefaced at his words. 

‘‘Father,’’ I said, *‘I have chosen.” 

“But it is for us to ratify the choice,’’ he answered, 
with a cast back to his former sternness, ‘‘or to discard 
it as unworthy.’’ With that he dismissed me; but this 
time, being somewhat stung by his warning, I retired 
with a more decorous step. Once in the street, how- 
ever, I made up for the delay. For in truth I was at 
some trouble to account for my kinsman’s sudden 
arrival in France; for, although Walpole had publicly 
declared his intention of bringing both Bolingbroke and 
the Earl of Oxford to trial for their work in compassing 
the Peace of Utrecht, it was common rumor that Bol- 
ingbroke, at all events, awaited the impeachment in all 
confidence to its issue. This hasty departure, however, 
bore, to my thinking, all the appearance of a desperate 
flight, and I hurried to his lodging in no small anxiety 
of spirit. My Lord Bolingbroke makes but a slight 
figure in this story of my picture compared with that 
he made upon the wider fieid of a nation’s history ; and 
it is very well for me that this is so. For indeed I never 
understood him; although I held him in a great liking 
and esteem, and considered him to have confronted 
more adversity and mischance than commonly falls to 
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any one, I never understood him. He was compacted 
of so many contradictions, and in all of them was so 
seemingly sincere, that a plain man like Lawrence 
Clavering was completely at a loss to discover tie in- 
ward truth of him. But as he wasa riddle to my specu- 
lations, so was he a cherished object to my affections. 
For even during those last years of Queen Anne’s rule 
he still—when his life was at its busiest and his fort- 
unes at their climax—found time to show kindness to 
one whose insignificance was only rivaled by his poverty. 
He was “Harry St. John’’ to me as to his equals and my 
betters, and in spite of the difference of our years; and 
when I found myself in company with Dr. Swift and 
Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior, and the little crookback 
poet whose ‘‘Windsor Castle’? had brought him into 
sudden reputation, he was even at pains to distinguish 
me in his conversation, so that I might suffer no shame 
from my inferiority. Doubtless it was to the natural 
courtesy of the man rather than to any special inclina- 
tion that his behavior was due, but I was none the less 
grateful to him on that account. 

He had just finished dinner and was still at the table 
over his wine when I was introduced into his apart- 
ment. 

‘“‘Ah!”’ said he, “I expected you would come,” and 
he drew a chair to the table and filled a second glass. 
“It is not the welcome you have had from me at Buck- 
lersbury, but philosophers’’—and he made a polite flour- 
ish of the hand to include me in the phrase—‘‘will ever 
be content with a makeshift. For my part,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I do not know but what the makeshift is the 
better. A few trustworthy friends, a few honest books 
and leisure wherein to savor their merits—it is what I 
have chiefly longed for these last five years;’’ and he 
threw up his arms with a long breath of relief as though 
he had been unexpectedly lightened of some burden- 
some load. I had heard him talk often enough in this 
way before and was disinclined to set great value upon 
his contentment. 

‘‘What brought you in this scurry to Paris?’ I asked. 

‘They meant to pursue me to the scaffold,’’ he re- 
turned. “I had sure information of that. No testi- 
mony would have helped me or thwarted them. It was 
my blood they needed—Marlborough told me so—my 
blood and Oxford’s.’’ And he flashed out into a sud- 
den passion. ‘‘There’s the point. Alone I would have 
faced them. These whimsical Tories are the frailest of 
reeds, the Whigs the most factious and vindictive oppo- 
nents. Still I would have faced them, had I stood alone. 
But to make common cause with Oxford? No, I-abhor 
him to that degree I cannot. It were worse than death. 
However, let’s talk no more of it!’’ and he recovered 
himself with an effort and sat for a little silent, finger- 
ing his glass. ‘‘Oxford!’’ he exclaimed again, with a 
bitter laugh of contempt. ‘‘Soft words and never a 
thing done! To live till to-morrow was the ultimate of 
policy to him. And jealous, too! The babble of. his 
own jealousy! Had he cared to act, or had he been dis- 
missed but a few weeks earlier, I tell you, Lawrence, 
the Tories would now be cemented to such a solidity of 
power that—’’ He stopped abruptly and leaned over to 
me, ‘‘Who are you for?’ he asked—‘'the Hanoverian 
or the’’—and he paused for the briefest space—‘‘the 
Chevalier de St. George?’’ 

‘‘Tam for King James the Third,” I replied promptly. 

“Oh!”’ says he; and, rising from his chair, he took a 
turn across the voom. ‘‘I rathcr fancied,’”’ he resumed, 
with a queer smile, ‘‘that discretion was among the les- 
sons taught at the Jesuit colleges.” 

‘*We are taught besides,”’ I answered, ‘‘to distinguish 
between the occasion for discretion and the occasion for 
plain speaking.”’ 

“Then,’’ said he, ‘‘I fear me, Lawrence, the teaching 
is faulty, if I am to judge from the instance you have 
given me. I had some talk with my Lord Stairs this 
morning, and the talk was of the friendliest.’ 

‘Lord Stairs?’’ I cried, rising in some confusion; for 
1 knew the Chevalier to possess no more redoubtable 
opponent than the English embassador. 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Bolingbroke. ‘‘And I leave Paris for 
the Dauphine—mark that, Lawrence—not for Lorraine, 
though I have been invited thither. But in truth I have 
had my surfeit of politics.’’ Even while he spoke, how- 
ever, a servingman was ushered into the room with a 
letter to deliver. 

‘I was bidden, my lord, to give it into your hands,” 
he explained. 

“Very well,’’ replied Lord Bolingbroke, something 
hastily, and I noticed that he dropped his hand over the 
superscription of the letter. ‘‘I will send the answer,” 
and he added, correcting himself, ‘‘if one be needed.’’ 
The servant bowed and went out of the room. I began 
to laugh, and Bolingbroke turned an inquiring glance 
at me. 

‘‘There is some jest?”’ 

‘No, but I fancy those few honest books will not be 
opened yet a while.”’ 

He flushed a little. ‘I don’t understand,”’ he said. 

“That is because you cover so closely the handwriting 
of your letter that you have not as yet perceived from 
whom it comes.”’ 

“That is very true,” he replied immediately, and he 
glanced at the cover of it. ‘The hand is strange to me. 
Perchance you recognize it,’’ and he frankly held it out 
to me. 

‘“‘No,’’ I replied, “‘but I recognized the servant who 
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brought it. Marshal Berwick has sent him more than 
once with messages to the rector of my college.”’ 

“Oh.”’ said he, with a start of surprise, “‘Marshal 
Berwick, the chevalier’s minister??? He opened the 
letter with a fine show of indifference. ‘‘I think I 
mentioned to you that I had already been invited by 
the Chevalier to Bar. Doubtless this is to second the 
invitation.’’ He read it through carelessly and tore it 
up. “Yes. But I travel south, not east, Lawrence. I 
go to Dauphine, not Lorraine ;’’ and, as if to dismiss the 
subject, he diverted his speech from the chevalier to my- 
self. ‘‘And so, Lawrence,” he said, ‘‘it is to be the sou- 
tane and not the red-coat, the rosary and not the sword.” 

It seemed to me that there was a hint of wonder and 
disappointment in his voice, but maybe I was over- 
ready at that time to detect a slight and I answered 
quickly: 

“I have to thank you for the cornetcy, Harry. The 
offer was a piece with the rest of your kindness, but I 
was constrained to refuse it.’’ 

“And what constrained you? Your devotion to the 
priesthood?’ 

He glanced at me shrewdly as he spoke, and I knew 
that my face was hot beneath his gaze. Then he 
laughed. The laugh was kindly enough, but it ban- 
tered me, and if my face was hot before now it was 
aflame. 

“You come of an obstinate stock, Lawrence,’’ he 
continued, ‘but I was misled to believe that you had 
missed the inheritance.”’ 

“It was out of my power to accept the cornetcy,”’ I 


. returned, ‘‘even had I wished it; for Iam a Papist.”’ 


‘*You would not have found yourself alone,’’ he said, 
with a laugh. ‘‘The Duke of Ormond prefers Papists 
for his officers. He showed me a list not so long ago of 
twenty-seven colonels whom he had a mind to break, 
and, strangely enough, they were all Protestants, with 
never a fault besides to their names.”’ 

‘“Moreover,’’ I went on, *‘I was too poor ;’’ and there 
I think I hit the true and chief reason, though I would 
not acknowledge it as such even to myself. 

‘‘But you have an uncle in Cumberland,’’ said Bol- 
ingbroke. 

“He is a Whig and a Protestant,’’ I replied. ‘tHe 
can hardly hold me in that esteem which would give 
me warrant to approach him.”’ 

My kinsman nodded his head as though he approved 
the argument, and sat for a little silent over his wine, 
while my fancies went straying over imagined battle- 
fields. It is strange how a man will glorify this busi- 
ness of cutting throats, the more particularly if he be 
of a sedentary life. Most like it for that very reason. 
I have seen something of a war’s realities since 
then; I have seen men turned to beasts by hunger 
and thirst and the lust of carnage; I have seen 
the dead stripped and naked upon the hillside of 
Clifton moor, white like a flock of sheep. But at 
the time of which I write I thought only of a bat- 
tlefield as of a place where life throbbed at its full- 
est to a sound of resonant trumpets and victorious 
Shouts; and the smoke of cannon hid the trampled 
victims from my imaginings. 

“Come!”’ said Lord Bolingbroke, breaking in upon 
my reflections of a sudden, “if your afternoon is not 
disposed of I would gladly take a turn with you. I 
have it in my mind to show you a picture.”’ 

I agreed willingly enough to the proposal, and to- 
gether we went down into the street. 

“This will be our way,’’ he said, and we walked to 
the monastery of the Chartreux. Then he stopped. 

‘Perhaps you know the picture.” 

‘No,’ Ireplied. ‘‘This is the first time that ever I 
came hither.”’ 

He took me forthwith to the wonderful frescoes of 
Le Soeur, and, walking quickly along them, stopped at 
length before the most horrid and ghastly picture that 
ever I set my eyes on. It was the picture of a dead 
man who spoke at his burial, and painted with such 
cunning suggestion and power that, gazing at it, I felt 
a veritable fear invade me. It was not merely that 
his face expressed all the horror, the impotent rage, the 
pain of his damnation, but there was also conveyed, by 
the subtlest skill, a certain consciousness in the sufferer 
that he received no more than his merits. It was as 
though you looked at a hypocrite who knew that his 
hypocrisy was discovered. 

‘Well, what think you of it?’’ asked my companion. 
“Tt does credit to the painter’s craftsmanship ;’’ and his 
voice startled me, for in my contemplation of the pict- 
ure I had clean forgotten his presence. The painting 
was indeed so vivid that it had raised up alert and ac- 
tive within my breast a thought which I had up till now, 
though not without effort, kept resolutely aloof from me. 

‘But yet more to his imagination,” I replied perfunc- 
torily, and moved away. Lord Bolingbroke followed me, 
and we quitted the monastery and walked for some way 
in silence. 

I had no mind for talk, and doubtless showed my dis- 
inclination ; for my companion, though now and again 
he would glance at me with an air of curiosity, re- 
frained from questions. To speak truth, I was filled, 
nay, I even brimmed, with shame. The picture lived 
before my eyes, receding in front of me through the 
streets of Paris. It seemed to complete and illustrate 
the rebuke which the rector had addressed to me that 
morning; it pointed a scornful commentary at my 
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musings on the glory of arms. For the figure in the 
picture cried ‘‘hypocrite,’’ and cried the word at me; 
and so insistently did the recollection of it besiege me 
that I came near to thinking it no finished painting 
limned upon the wall and fixed so until such time as 
the colors should fade, but rather a living scene. I 
began almost to expect that the figures would change 
their order and disposition, that the dead man speaking 
would swerve from his attitude, and as he spoke, and 
spoke ‘‘hypocrite,’’ would reach out a long and menac- 
ing finger toward me. So far had my fancies carried 
me when my kinsman touched me on the arm. 

“It is as you say, Lawrence,”’ he said, as though 
there had been no interval of silence since my last 
words; ‘“‘it is the imagination, not the craftsmanship, 
which fixes the attention. It is the idea of a dead man 
speaking—no matter what he speaks.’’ 

He spoke with a certain significance which I did not 
comprehend. , 

I stopped in my steps. 

“You were anxious to show me the picture,”’ I said. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. 

“Why?” 

‘Does it tell you nothing concerning yourself?”’ 

I was positively startled by the question. It seemed 
incredible that he could have foreseen the effect which 
it would produce on me. 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ I exclaimed. 

He gave an easy laugh and pointed across my shoul- 
der. 

“There is a church,” said he, ‘‘and monks and peo- 
ple entering it. Let us go, too.” 

I looked at him in increased surprise, for I had not 
believed him very prone to religious exercises. How- 
ever, he crossed the road, with me at his heels, and 
went up the steps in the throng. 

The church was dim, and because I came into it out 
of the April sunshine it struck upon my senses as dank 
besides. 

The voices of the choir beat upward through an air 
blue and heavy with incense; the tapers burning on the 
altar at the far end of the nave over against us shone 
blurred and vague as. through some misty tunnel; 
and from the painted windows on the right the sun- 
shine streamed in slanting rods of light, vari-colored, 
disparting the mist. 

At the first, I had an impious thought—due partly, 
maybe, to my unfamiliarity with the bustle of the 
streets, and partly, no doubt, to the companionship of 
my kinsman, who ever brought with him, as it were, a 
breath of that wide world wherein he lived and schemed 
—that I was returning to a narrow hemisphere wherein 
men had no manner of business. But after a little a 
Carmelite monk began to preach, and the fire of his 
discourse, as it rose and fell, now harsh with passion, 
now musical with tenderness, roused me to a conscious- 
ness of the holy ground on which I stood. I bent for- 
ward, not so much listening as watching those who 
listened. I noted how the sermon gained upon them, 
how their faces grew expectant. Even Lord Boling- 
broke lost his indifference; he moved a step or two 
nearer to the preacher. His attitude lost the lazy grace 
he was wont to affect; he stood satisfied, and I knew 
that there was no man on earth so critical in his judg- 
ment of an orator. 

I was assured then of the sway which the monk 
asserted over his congregation, and the assurance 
pierced to my very soul. For I knew the cause of his 
power; one had not to listen long to realize that. The 
man was sincere. This was no pleasurable discourse 
waved delicately like a scented handkerchief to tease 
the senses of his auditors. Sincerity burned like a clear 
flame kindling his words, and compelled belief. Of the 
matter of his sermon [ took no note. Once or twice 
‘the Eve of St. Bartholomew”’’ came thundering at my 
ears, but for the most part it seemed that he cried 
‘hypocrite’ at me, until I feared that the congregation 
would rise in their seats in that dim church, and a mob 
of white faces gibber and mow the accusation. I stood 
fascinated, unable to move, until at last Bolingbroke 
came back to me and, taking my arm, led me out of 
church. 

“You study late of nights?’ he asked, looking into 
my face. 

‘The preacher wrought on me.”’ 

‘“‘He has eloquence,”’ he agreed; “‘but it was a dead 
man speaking.”’ 

I stopped in the street and stared at him. 

“‘Yes,”’ he continued. ‘‘He warns, he exhorts like 
the figure in the picture there, but the man himself— 
what of him, Lawrence? He is the mere instrument of 
his eloquence, its servant, not its master. He is the 
priest—dead to the world in which he has his being—a 
shadow with a voice—a dead man speaking.”’ 

“Nay,’’ I broke in, ‘‘the words were born at his 
heart. He was sincere, and therefore he lives. The 
dead man speaking is the hypocrite.” 

I cried the words in a very passion of self-reproach, 
and without thought of the man I addressed them to. 

‘‘Well, well!” said he indulgently, ‘the has, at all 
events, a live advocate. I did not gather you were so 
devoted to the vocation,’”’ and he laughed a little to belie 
the words; and so we parted company. 

It was in no complacent mood, as you may guess, 
that I returned to the college, and indeed I loitered 
some while before the gates or ever I could make up my 
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mind to enter them. The picture weighed upon my 
conscience and seemed like to effect my Lord Boling- 
broke’s evident purpose, though by means of a very 
different argument. It was not the priest, but myself, 
the hypocrite, who was the dead man speaking; and 
thus strangely enough, as I had reason to think after- 
ward, I came to imagine the picture with myself as its 
central figure. I would see it at nights as I lay awake 
in my bed, painted with fire upon the dark spaces of 
the room, and the face that bore the shame of hypoc- 
risy discovered, and with that shame the agony of 
punishment was mine. Or again a word of reproof, the 
mere sight of my Marco Polo, was sufficient to bring it 
into view ; and for the rest of that day it would bear me 
company, hanging before my eyes when I sat down to 
my books, and moving in front of me when I walked, as 
it had moved in front of me through the streets of Paris 
on that first and only occasion of my seeing it. For 
though many a time I passed and repassed the monas- 
tery of the Chartreux, I never sought admittance. I 
saw the picture no more than once; but indeed I was 
in no danger of forgetting it, and within the compass 
of a few months events befell me which fixed it forever 
inmy memory. I have but to shut my eyes, and I see 
it, after this long interspace of years, definite in every 
detail. I have but to open them, and sitting at this 
table et which I write I behold, actually painted, the 
second ‘picture into which my imagination then trans- 
formed the first—the picture of myself as the dead man 
speaking. 
CHAPTER III. 
MY KINSMAN AND I RIDE DIFFERENT WAYS— 

Two days later, being deputed upon some errand 
the import of which I have forgotten, I chanced to pass 
near the Porte de la Conference, and a traveling-car- 
riage drew up at my side. My eyes were bent upon the 
ground, so that I took no heed of it until I heard my 
name cried. I looked up, and there was my Lord Bol- 
ingbroke at the window. 

“You see. Lawrence,’’ he said, ‘‘I leave Paris as I 
promised Stairs, and I travel into Dauphine.”’ 

“‘But by a roundabout road,’’ 1 answered eagerly. 
“It is possible that you might take St Germains en the 
way ;’’ for it had reached my ears that Queen Mary of 
Modena was desirous to try her persuasions upon him. 

“No,’”’ he returned, with a shake of the head. “I 
have my poor friends in England to consider. I sheuld 
provide a fine excuse for ill-using them if I made eom- 
mon cause with the Chevalier. They have saved me; 
it is my turn to serve them, and I shall be better em- 
ployed that way than in weaving fairy-stories with 
Queen Abdicate. But what’s the trouble?” he con- 
tinued, with a change of tone. ‘‘You walked as though 
the world had withered at your feet.”’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ I answered, with a laugh, “‘there is no 
trouble. I was merely wondering—” and I hesitated. 

“‘At what?” he asked curiously. 

‘At the rule which bids me sleep with my chamber- 
window closed,”’ I returned,.with a laugh. And indeed 
it was a question you had reason to put during this hot 
spring, when from behind your stifling panes you 
looked out at night across Paris lying cool and spacious 
beneath a purple sky. But the truth is that all these 
regulations, which were instituted to discipline the 
Jesuit to a habit of obedience, were beginning to work 
me into a ferment of irritability; and through the 
months that followed—April, May and June—the irri- 
tability increased in me to a spirit of rebellion. At 
times I felt a mad desire to rise in my seat and hurl 
defiance at my tutors. The desire surged up within my 
veins, became active in every limb, and I had to set my 
teeth until my jaws ached to repress it. At times sick 
and dispirited, I counted up the years to come; I passed 
them through my thoughts even as I passed the beads 
of my rosary heneath my thumb, and, even as the beads 
of my rosary, they were alike one to the other. 

Doubtless, too, the recollection of the picture I had 
seen at the monastery of the Chartreux helped to in- 
tensify my unrest. For it abode vividly in my memo- 
ries, and the menace I drew from it grew more and more 
urgent as the days slipped on. I should note, however, 
that a certain change took place in the manner in which 
it presented itself. I could still see, I could still hear, 
the figure speaking; but it did not so much cry ‘‘hypo- 
crite’ as thunder out in the very lines of the Carmelite 
preacher, “‘The Eve of St. Bartholomew ... the Eve 
of St. Bartholomew!”’ 

Of course, as the rector had declared, I was under 
no vows or obligation to persist in my novitials. But 
I felt the very knowledge that I was free to be in some 
way a chain about my ankle constraining me. I took 
a cast back to the period of my boyhood, when enroll- 
ment among the priests of the Jesuit order had been 
the aim of a fervid ambition; when the thought of that 
body, twenty thousand in number, spread thoughout 
the earth, in Japan, in the Indies, in Peru, and working 
one and all in a consonant vigilance for the glory of 
their order, had stirred me with its sublimity; and I 
sought—with what effort and despair!—to recreate those 
earlier visions. For to count them fanciful seemed 
treachery ; to turn deliberately aside from them was 
evident instability. 

So much I have deemed it necessary to set down 
concerning my perplexities at this time, since they 
throw, I think, a light upon the events which Iam to 
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relate. For I was shortly afterward to depart from this 
safe corner, and wander astray, just as I wandered 
when I lost myself in the labyrinth of Blackladies, 
And the explanation I take to be this—for it is merely 
an explanation and not at all in extenuation that I put 
this forward—I had clean broken from the one principle 
by which, however clumsily, I had hitherto guided my 
life and had as yet grappled to no other with sufficient 
steadiness of faith to make it useful as a substitute. 

It was on the Saturday of the first week of July that 
I left the Jesuit college. I was standing at my window 
about two of the afternoon, and looking down at the 
river and the bridge which crossed it. I had a clear 
view of the bridge, from end to end, betwixt the gables 
of a house, and I noticed that it was empty save for one 
man, who jogged across on horseback—or, rather, so it 
seemed at the height from which I looked; for when I 
saw the horse close at hand a short while afterward I 
found reason to believe that the man had galloped. I 
stood watching him idly until he crossed out on to the 
quay ; and I remember that the refectory bell rang just 
as he turned the corner and passed out of my sight. 
Toward the end of dinner a message was again brought 
to me that the rector desired to see me in his study as 
soon as we were risen from table. This time, however, 
it was in no hesitancy or trepidation that I waited on 
him, but rather with a springing heart. For} let him 
but dismiss me from the college and here was an end 
to all the torture of my questionings—an unworthy 
thought, you will say, and indeed none knew that more 
surely than myself. 

On the contrary, however, the rector received me 
with a benevolent eye. ‘I have strange news for you, 
my son,”’ said he, with a glance toward a stranger who 
stood apart in the window; and the stranger stepped 
forward hurriedly, as though he would have the telling 
of the news himself. He was a man of middle height 
and very close-knit, though of no great bulk, dark in 
complexion, and possessed, as far as I could judge, of 
an honest countenance. 

“Mr. Clavering?’’ he began, with a certain defer- 
ence; and, after these months of ‘‘brother’’ and ‘‘my 
son,’’ the manner of his address struck upon my ears 
with a very pleasant sound. ‘I was steward to your 
uncle, Sir John Rookley, at~ Blackladies in Cumber- 
land.”’ 

‘‘Was?”’ said I. 

‘‘Until Monday was se’night,’’ says he. 

“Then what may be your business with me?”’ I asked 
sharply. For there was throughout England such a 
division of allegiance as set even the members of a 
family on opposite sides the while they maintained. to 
the world an appearance of concord; so that many a 
dismissed servant carried away with him secret know]- 
edge wherewith to make his profit. I was therefore 
pretty sharp with the steward, and quickly repeated 
the question. 

“Then what may you have to ask of me?”’ 

“That you will be pleased to continue me in the 
office,’’ he returned humbly. 

I stood cluttered out of my senses, looking from the 
servant to the rector, and from the rector again to the 
servant, with 1 know not what wild fancies choking at 
my throat. 

“It is true,’’ said the rector. 
an apoplexy a fortnight back.”’ 

“‘But he has a son,” I gasped out. 

“Sir John quarreled with Mr. Jervas two days before 
he died,’’ answered the steward. ‘‘Blackladies comes 
to you, Mr. Clavering, and I have traveled from Cum- 
berland to acquaint you of the fact.” 

It was true! My heart so throbbed and beat that I 
could not utter a word. I could not so much as think— 
no, not even of my uncle or my cousin. It is true that 
I had seldom seen the one and never the other. I was 
conscious only of an enlarging world. But my eyes 
chanced at the moment to meet the rector’s. His gaze 
was fixed intently upon my face, and with a sudden 
feeling of shame I dropped my eyes to the ground. 

‘My son,”’ he said, drawing me a little of one side 
and speaking with all kindliness, as though in answer 
to my unspoken apology, “it may well be that you can 
do better service as the master of Blackladies. You 
will have the power and the means to help effectually, 
and such help-we need in England.” And, as I still 
continued silent: “If you become a priest, by the laws 
of your country you lose that power, and surely the 
Church will share in the loss. And are you fitted fora 
priest?’ He looked at me keenly. ‘I spoke-my doubts 
to you some while back, and I do not think they went 
much astray.”’ 

I did not answer him, nor did he want for an answer, 
but took me by the arm and led me back to the steward. 

“My cousin quarreled with his father. Then what 
has become of him?”’ I asked, still in an indecision. 

‘1 do not know, sir. Most like he is in France.”’ 

‘In France?”’ I cried, with a start. For the answer 
flashed a suspicion into my mind which, prove it true, 
and it was out of my power to accept the inheritance! 

‘In France? And the substance of the quarrel?” 

“Tt is not for me, sir, to meddle in the right or wrong 
of it,’’ he began. 

“Nor did I ask you to,” I cut him short. 
for the bare fact.” 

He looked at-me for a second like one calculating 
his chances. 
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“Mr. Jervas sided with the Jacobites;’’ and the 
words stcuck my hopes dead. My world dwindled and 
straitened as swiftly as it had enlarged. 

“Then I can hardly supplant him,’’ I said slowly; 
“for I side with that party, too.”’ 

The steward’s eyes gleamed very brightly of a sud- 
den. 
‘‘Ah!” said I, ‘‘you, too, have the cause at heart.” 

‘So much. sir, that I make bold to forget my station 
and to urge you to accept the bequest. There is no 
supplanting in the case; for if you refuse Blackladies it 
will not fall to Mr. Jervas.’’ He drew from his pocket 
a roll of paper, fastened with a great seal, and held it 
out to me. I broke the seal and opened it. It con- 
tained a letter from Sir John’s attorney at Appleby and 
a copy of the will, which set out very clearly that I was 
to possess the house and lands of Blackladies, with all 
farms, properties and rents attached thereto, upon the 
one condition that I should not knowingly divert so 
much as the value of a farthing into the pockets of Mr. 
Jervas Rookley. 

So far I had read when I looked up at the steward in 
a sudden perplexity. 

“T do not understand why Sir John should disinherit 
his son, who is at all events a Protestant, because he is 
a Jacobite, in favor of myself, who am no less a Jaco- 
bite and one of the true faith besides.”’ 

The steward made a little uneasy movement of im- 
patience. : 

‘1 was not so deep in my master’s confidence that I 
can answer that.”’ 

I held out the will to him, though my fingers clung 
to it. 

“IT cannot,’’ I said, ‘take up the inheritance.”’ 

It was not, however, the steward, but the rector, who 
took the paper from me. He read it through with great 
deliberation, and then: ‘‘You did not finish,’’ he said, 
and pointed a finger to the last clause. 

“I saw no use in reading more, father,’’ I replied; 
but I took the will again and glanced at the clause. It 
was to this effect: that if I failed to observe the one 
condition, or did not enter into possession from whatso- 
ever cause, the estate should become the property of the 
crown. 

“I cannot help it,” I said. ‘To swell the treasury of 
the Hanoverian by however so little is the last thing I 
would wish to do, but Icannot help it. Mr. Jervas 
Rookley suffers in that he is what I pride myself on be- 


ing. I cannot benefit by his sufferings;’’ and I folded 
up the will. 

“There is another way, sir,’’ suggested the steward 
diffidently. 


‘‘Another way?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘Which would save the estate, and save Mr. Jervas 

too, from this injustice.’’ 

“Explain,’’ I cried, ‘‘explain!’’ For indeed it grieved 
me beyond measure that I should pass these revenues to 
one whom I could not but consider a usurper. 

“I do but propose it, sir, because I see you scruple 
to—’’ he began. 

‘‘Nay, man!’’ I exclaimed, starting forward, ‘‘I need 
no apologies. Show me this way of yours!”’ 

“Why, sir, the will says the crown. It names no 
names. If you infringe the condition or refuse the 
estate, Blackladies goes to the crown. But,” and he 
smiled cunningly, “it is not likely that King James 
would accept of a bequest which comes to him because 
the rightful owner served his cause too well.”’ 

I nodded my head. 

“That is true. King James would restore it,’ I 
said. 

“To the rightful owner,”’ said he. 

“So be it, then!’’ Icried. ‘‘I will hold Blackladies in 
trust for Jervas Rookley,” and thenI stopped. ‘But 
meanwhile Mr. Jervas Rookley must shift for himself,”’ 
1 added, bethinking me of the condition. 

The steward smiled again. 

“Tf you knew him, sir, you would not fear for him 
on that account;’’ and he continued: ‘‘You will return 
with me to England?” 

“Yes, but not now,’ I exclaimed, for all at once a 
new resolve had taken shape within my mind. There 
was no word in the will about my politics. Sir John 
was acquainted with them when he made the will. I 
was free to use Blackladies as I chose. ‘‘Wait you here 
in Paris,’ I cried to the steward, and came of a sudden 
to an awkward pause. ‘You brought money with 
you?”’ I asked. 

“I have an order upon Mr. Waters the banker,”’ he 
replied. 

“Good!’’ Isaid, my spirits rising with my voice. ‘Get 
it cashed—now, at once—and bring the money back to 
me. But be quick, be quick. For I have business in 
Lorraine.” 

“In Lorraine?” exclaimed the steward, and his face 
flashed to an excitement equal with my own. 

‘In Lorraine.”’ I repeated, ‘‘and at Bar-le-Duc.”’ 

He waited for no further explanation, but made his 
reverence to the rector, a low bow to me, and departed 
on his errand. I began to pace impatiently about the 
room, already looking for his return, even as I heard 
him pass beneath the window. 

“Was I not right, my son?”’ asked the rector. ‘You 
walk, you speak, like a man refreshed. And yet—and 
yet—’’ He came over to me and laid a hand upon my 
shoulder,while a great gravity ovorspread his face; and 
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somehow, at the touch of his hand, at the mere sight of 
his face, my overweening confidence burst like a bubble. 

For, looking through my eyes, he seemed to search 
my soul, and in his eyes I seemed to see as in a mirror 
the naked truth of all the folly that he noted there. 

“These are the last words,’’ he went on, ‘‘which I 
shall speak to the pupil, and I would have you bear them 
as the crest and motto of your life. I would have you 
beware of a feverish zeal. To each man I do solemnly 
believe there comes one hour of greatness and only one. 
It is not the hour of supreme happiness, or of a soaring 
fortune, as worldlings choose to think, but the hour 
when God tries him upon his touchstone. That hour 
each man must watch if he would not fail. It brings 
the test which may make him man, and in God’s 
image too, or leave him lower than the brutes; for he 
has failed. Therefore watch! No man knoweth the 
hour of God’s coming. Therefore watch! But how 
shall we watch?’’—and his voice to my hearing had in 
it some element of prophecy—*‘how shall he watch who 
swings ever from elation to despair and knows no rest- 
ing-place between them?’’ He spoke very quietly, and 
so left me alone. 

Ido not know that Iam inclined now to set great 
store upon the words. They seem almost to present 
some such theory as children and men overoccupied 
with book-learning are wont to fondle. But after he 
had left me alone, his discourse overlaying me like an 
appalling shadow, the sunlight and the court without 
lost its brightness; the very room darkened within, I 
saw my whole life before me, a procession of innumer- 
able hours. Hooded and cloaked, they passed me with 
silent feet. I sought to distinguish between them. I 
chose at random from among them. ‘‘This,’’ I cried in 
a veritable fear, ‘‘this isthe hour ;’’ and even as I spoke, 
one that had passed threw back the hood and turned on 
me a sorrowing face. So would the hour come and so 
unready should I be to cope with it! My fear swelled 
to a panic; it bore me company all that day, as I made 
my purchases in the streets, as I took leave of my com- 
panions, as I passed out of the Porte St. Antoine. It 
was with me, too, in the quiet evening, long after the 
spires of Paris had vanished behind me, when I was 
riding, with my steward at my back, across that open 
country of windmills and poplar trees, on the highroad 
to Lorraine. 

CHAPTER IV. 
I CROSS TO ENGLAND, AND HAVE A STRANGE 
ADVENTURE ON THE WAY. 

For the steward rode with me, though I barely re- 
marked his presence until we had ridden some ten miles. 
Then, however, I called him to my side. 

‘I bade you wait my return at Paris,’ I said, and 
I reined in my horse. He followed my example, but 
with so evident a disappointment that I forgave him his 
disobedience on the instant. 

‘You left no word. sir, as to the date of your re- 
turn, or when I should look for you,” he explained, 
readily enough. 

‘Besides,’ I added, with a laugh, ‘I ride to Bar-le- 
Duc, is it not so??’ AndIallowed him to continue with 
me, bethinking me, at the same time, that I might in- 
form myself the sooner concerning Blackladies and the 
politics of the county. Upon these points he gave me 
information which inclined me in his favor. The north- 
ern counties as far south as Derbyshire were so much 
tinder. It needed but a spark to set them ablaze from 
one coast to the other. Iwas ready to listen to as much 
talk of that kind as he could pour into my ears, and in- 
deed he did not stint me of it; so that, liking his story, 
I began in a short while to like the man who told it, and 
to hi.ld myself lucky that I was possessed of a steward 
whose wishes so jumped with his service. 

He had been born on the estate, some thirty years 
since, and had been reared there, though, thanks to the 
kindness of his late master, my uncle, he had received 
a better schooling than his father before him. He 
spoke, indeed, very correctly for a servant, but with a 
broadish accent, and a-clipping of his *‘the’s,’’ as the na- 
tives of that district are used todo. But for my part 
I never got the tang of it, and so make no effort to re- 
produce it here. He was called Leonard Ashlock. 

In his company I journeyed, then, the fifty-eight 
leagues to Bar-le-Duc, where I seemed all at once to 
have come into my own country without the trouble of 
crossing over seas; for as I rode through the narrow 
streets, it was the English tongue that I heard spoken 
on every side, though more often with a Scotch or an 
Irish accent. But the one whom I came to seek I did 
not find. The Chevalier, they told me, had gone to 
Commercy. So to Commercy we traveled eastward 
after him for another eight leagues or so, and arrived 
there toward the close of the afternoon on the next day. 

We rode straight to the Toison D'or. the chief inn 
of the town, and while I was dismounting in the court- 
yard I noticed a carriage which was ranged, all dirtied 
and muddy, against an angle of the wall. Istepped over 
and examined it. There was a crest upon the panels. 

I turned to the hostler. 

*“‘When did the carriage come?”’ 

“This morning.”’ 

**And monsieur?”’ 

**He is within, I think.” 

I ran up the steps into the house and fell plum; 
against a girl who was carrying some glasses and a jug 
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upon a tray. She gave a little scream; the tray struck 
me on the chest; there was a jingle of broken glass 
and a jugful of claret was streaming down my breeches 
and soaking about my knees. 

‘*Monsieur is in?’’ I asked. 

*“‘Stupid!’’ said she, with a stamp of the foot. 

‘‘Monsieur is in?’’ I asked again. 

“‘Booby!”’ says she, and caught me a swinging box 
on the ears. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said I, and I ran up the stairs. 
A footman stood beside a door on the landing, and I 
knew the man. 

‘‘Ah!” said I, ‘‘he is here.”’ 

The footman advanced a step toward me. 

‘My lord is busy.” 

‘‘He will see me?”’ 

‘I have the strictest orders.’ 

I pushed past the fellow and hammered at the door. 
It was thrown open from the inside, and Lord Boling- 
broke stood anxiously in the doorway. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ said I airily. ‘‘It is a roundabout 
journey, this of yours to Dauphine;’’ and while he 

stared and frowned at meI stepped past him into the 
room. In the window opposite there stood a man with 
his back toward me—a man of a slender and graceful 
figure, plainly dressed in a suit of black velvet. He 
turned hastily as I stumbled across the threshold, and 
in a twinkling I knew what iI had done. There was no 
mistaking the long melancholic features, the gentle 
aspect of long-suffering. His race was figured in the 
mold of his lineaments and the sad history of his race 
was written in his eyes. 

I dropped upon my knees. 

“Your Majesty,’’ I stammered out; 
“Your Majesty.”’ 

He took a step eagerly toward me. 
trickling down my legs. 

“You bring pressing news!’’ he exclaimed, and then 
he checked himself and his voice dropped to despond- 
ency. ‘But it will be bad news. Nota doubt of that! 
*Tis always bad news that comes in such a hurry ;’’ and 
he turned to Bolingbroke with the saddest laugh. ‘Bad 
news, my lad, I’ll warrant.”’ 

‘Nay, your Majesty,’’ I answered, ‘‘I bring no news 
at all,’’ and I glanced helplessly at Bolingbroke, who, 
having closed the door, now stood on one side midway 
between King James and myself. How I envied him 
his easy bearing! And, envying him thus, I became 
the more confused. 

“It is a kinsman of mine,”’ he said, in some perplex- 
ity, ‘‘Mr. Lawrence Clavering, and a devoted servant of 
your Majesty.” 

“‘A kinsman of yours,” said the King affably ; ‘that 
makes him doubly welcome.”’ 

And then the most ridiculous thing occurred, though 
I perceived nothing of its humor at the time; for of a 
sudden the King gave a start. 

“He is wounded, my lord!’’ he cries. ‘He shall 
have my surgeon to attend him. Tell Edgar; he is 
below. Bid him hurry!’’ and he came a little nearer 
toward me, as though with his own hands he would 
help me to rise. ‘‘How long—how long must blood be 
the price of loyalty to me and mine!”’ 

The poignant sadness of his voice redoubled my con- 
fusion. 

“Quick!” cried the King; ‘‘the poor lad will swoon.” 
And indeed I was very near to swooning, but it was 
from sheer humiliation. I glanced about me, wishing 
the floor would open. But it was the door that opened, 
and Lord Bolingbroke opened it. I jumped to my feet. 

“Your Majesty,’’ I exclaimed, “it is no wound. I 
would to my soul that it were!’ 

‘“‘No wound!’’ said the King, drawing back and 
bending his brows at me in a frown. 

“What is it, then, Lawrence?’ asked Bolingbroke, 
and he closed the door. 

i looked down at my white buckskin breeches, with 
the red patches spreading over them. 

“Tt is,’’ said I, ‘‘a jugful of claret.’ 

No one spoke for a little, and I noticed the 
King's face grew yet sterner and more cold. He was, 
in fact, like so many men of a reserved disposition, 
very sensitive to the least hint of ridicule upon all occa- 
sions, and particularly so when he had been betrayed 
into the expression of feeling. 

“Your Majesty,’’ I faltered out ruefully, ‘‘the rector 
of the Jesuit college in Paris warned me, before I set out, 
of the dangers which spring from overmuch zeal, and 
this is the second proof of his wisdom that I have had 
to-day. For now I have offended your Majesty by 
stumbling impertinently into your presence, and before 
the maid boxed my ears in the passage for upsetting her 
claret.”’ 

The speech was lucky enough to win my pardon. 
For Bolingbroke began to laugh, and in a moment or 
two the King’s face relaxed and he joined in with 
him. 

“But we have yet to know,”’’ said he, ‘‘the reason of 
your haste.” 

I explained how that, having come into an inherit- 
ance, I had ridden off to Bar-le-Duc to put it at his dis- 
posal, and from Bar-le-Duc to Commercy; and how on 
the sight of Lord Bolingbroke’s carriage in the court- 
yard I had rushed into his presence without a thought 
that he might be closeted with the King. I noticed 
that at the mention of Blackladies the King and Boling- 
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broke exchanged a glance. But neither interrupted me 
in my explanation. 

“You give me, at all events, a proof of your devotion 
to your kinsman,’’ said the King, ‘“‘and Iam fain to 
take that as a guarantee that you are no less devoted 
to myself.” 

“Nay,” interposed Lord Bolingbroke, ‘‘your Majesty 
credits me with what belongs to yourself; for I doubt if 
Lawrence would have shown such eagerness for my 
company had he found me in the Dauphine instead of 
in Lorraine.” 

The King nodded abstractedly and sat him down at 
the table, which was littered, and finally seized upon a 
couple of letters, which he read through, comparing 
them one with the other. 

“You can give me, then, information concerning 
Cumberland,’’ he said, changing toa tone sharp and 
precise; and he proceeded to put to me a question or 
two concerning the numbers of his adherents and the 
strength of their adhesion. 

“Your Majesty,” I replied, ‘‘my news is all hearsay ; 
for this inheritance has come to me unexpected and un- 
sought. The last year I have lived in Paris.”’ 

He drummed with his fingers upon the table like one 
disappointed. . 

“You know nothing, then, of the county?’’ 

“T have never so much as set foot in it. I was born 
in Shropshire.”’ 

“Then, your Majesty,’? Lord Bolingbroke inter- 
rupted, ‘‘neither is he known there. There is an ad- 
vantage in that that counterbalances his lack of infor- 
mation.”’ 

The King raised his eyes to my face and looked at 
me doubtfully, with a pinching of the lips. 

‘‘He is young for the business,’’ he said, ‘‘and one 
may perhaps think’’—he smiled as he added the word— 
‘*precipitate.”’ 

My hopes, which had risen with a bound at the hint 
that some special service might be required of me, sank 
like a pebble ina pool. I cudgeled my brains for some 
excuse, my recollections for some achievement, how- 
ever slight, which might outweigh my indiscretion. 
But I had not a single deed to my name, and what ex- 
cuse could acquit me of a hot-headed thoughtlessness? 
I remained, perforce, silent and abashed; and it was in 
every way fortunate that I did. For my Lord Boling- 
broke tactfully put forward the one argument that 
could serve my turn. Said he quite simply: 

“His grandfather fell at Naseby, his father in the 
siege of Derby, and with those two lives twice were the 
fortunes of the family lost.’’ 

The King rose from his table and came over to me. 
He laid a hand upon my shoulder. 

“And so your father died for mine,’’ he said, and 
there was something new, something more personal, in 
the kindliness of his accent, as though my father’s death 
raised me from a unit in the aggregate of his servants 
into the station of a friend. ‘‘And your grandfather 
for my grandfather.”’ 

“Your Majesty sees that it is a privilege which I in- 
herit,’’ I replied. From the tail of my eye I saw my 
kinsman smiling appreciation of the reply. 

“‘Lawrence has the makings of a courtier, your Maj- 
esty,’’ said he, with a laugh. 

“‘Nay,’’ I interrupted hotly, “this is honest truth. 
Let the King prove me!”’ 

It was the King who laughed now, and he patted my 
shoulder with a quite paternal air, though in truth he 
was not so many years older than myself. 

“‘Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘why not? He is a hawk of the 
right nest. Why not?” and he turned him again to 
Bolingbroke. ‘‘As you say, he is not known in Cum- 
berland, and there is besides a very natural reason for 
his presence in the county.’? He stood looking me over 
for a second, and then went back abruptly to his papers 
on the table. ‘‘But I would you could give me reliable 
news as to those parts.”’ 

“News I can give your Majesty,’’ I answered, 
“though whether it is reliable or not I cannot take it 
upon my oath to say. But the man who passed it to 
me was the steward of Blackladies, and he spoke in 
that spirit wherein I would have all men speak;’’ and 
I told him all that Ashlock had recounted to me. 

“Oh!”? said the King, when I had ended, and he 
made the suggestion eagerly to Bolingbroke: ‘‘Perhaps 
it were best. then, that I should land upon that coast in 
England. What say you?’’ : 

I saw Bolingbroke’s eyebrows lift ever so slightly. 

“I thought,”’ he answered, with the merest touch of 
irony in his tone, ‘‘that your Majesty had determined 
some half an hour since to land at Montrose.”’ 

“I know,” said the King, with something of petu- 
lance; ‘‘but these later advices may prove our best 
guide.”’ 

“But are they true?” said Bolingbroke, spreading 
out his hands. 

“They tally with the report of Mr. Rookley,”’ said 
the King. 

I started at the mention of the name, and the King 
remarked the movement. He looked toward me, then 
again at the letter in his hand, which was written in 
round and clumsy character. I caught sight of a word 
in that letter, and Iremembered it afterward because it 
chanced to be misspelled. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘Mr. Jervas Rookley signs himself of 
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Blackladies. I fancied that the name was familiar to 
me when first you uttered it.’’ 

I repeated all that Ashlock had related to me con- 
cerning the man, and how I was to hold his estate for 
him in trust until the King came to his throne. 

“We will see to it,’ said he, ‘“‘that Mr. Clavering 
shall not be the loser.”’ 

I felt the blood rush into my face. 

“It was with no thought of that kind that I spoke,”’ 
I declared earnestly. ‘‘I pray your Majesty to believe 
me.” 

But Lord Bolingbroke broke in upon my protesta- 
tions. 

“This steward is with you at Commercy? Then, if it 
please your Majesty, I would advise that we see the 
man here and question him closely face to face. For 
Mr. Jervas Rookley—’’ and he filled the gap of words 
with a shrug of significance. 

“You distrust him?’’ asked the King. 
appears his loyalty has cost him an estate.”’ 

“It is that perplexes me. For I know these country 
gentlemen,” and his voice sharpened to the bitterest 
sneer. ‘‘At night over their cups they are all for King 
James, then they consult their pillows and in the sober 
morning they are all for King George. Oh, I know 
them! A sore head makes a world of difference in 
their politics.” 

The words seemed to me hot and quick with all the 
memories of his defeated labors during those last six 
years of Queen Anne’s reign, and I fancied the King 
himself was inclined to discount their value on that 
account. 

“Yet,” he urged, ‘‘these letters speak in no uncer- 
tain terms.”’ 

“‘They speak only of a disposition toward your Maj- 
esty,’’ rejoined his minister. ‘“‘It is a very tender, deli- 
cate and unsatisfactory thing, a disposition. What we 
would have is their resolve. Are they resolved to drive 
on with vigor if matters tend toarevolution? Will they 
support the revolution with advantage if it spins out to 
a war? It is on these points your Majesty needs to be 
informed, and it is on these points they keep so discreet 
a silence. Weask them for their plan, as Marshal Ber- 
wick asked them time out of mind, and we get the same 
answer that he received. How many troops will his 
most Christian Majesty land? How many stands of 
arms, how many thousand crowns? Not one word of 
definite design, not one word of precise statement of 
their resources.”’ 

He walked about the room as he spoke with every 
mark of discouragement in his gestures and expression, 
while the King listened to him in an uneasy impatience, 
as though he was rather irritated than impressed by 
Bolingbroke’s doubts. 

‘Very well,’ said he, tapping his foot on the floor. 
‘‘We will examine Mr. Clavering’s steward;’’ and he 
bade me go and fetch Ashlock into the room. But search 
as | might. no where could I finda trace of him. He 
had stayed no more than five minutes in the house, the 
people of the inn informed me. I hurried to the stables, 
thinking perchance to find him there. I questioned the 
hostlers, the drawers, even the wench who had boxed 
my ears. No one had knowledge of his whereabout, 
and since it was an idle business to go hunting for him 
through the unfamiliar streets of -‘Commercy, I left a 
sharp word that he should come up the moment he 
returned, and so got me back, chap-fallen, to Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s apartment. 

The King’s secretary, Mr. Edgar, was now in the 
room, gathering together the papers which overspread 
the table. 

“It is no great. matter,’’ said the King, when I ex- 
plained how that I had failed in my search; ‘for I doubt 
me that I could have heard him out. Besides, Mr. Clav- 
ering, I have had some talk concerning you with your 
kinsman here, and since your inheritance and jour- 
ney hither fit so aptly with our needs it were a pity to 
miss the occasion.*’ 

‘Your Majesty!’’ I cried, and I felt-my heart swell 
and leap within me and my head spin with exultation. 
Here was the very thing of which I had dreamed hope- 
lessly so often during those weary months at Paris, let 
ting my fancies dally with it as with some bright and 
charining fairy-tale, and lo! it had come true. It had 
come true! The words made a silent music at my heart 
and animated all my blood. It had come true! And 
then of a sudden there shot through me, chilling me to 
the center, the rector’s warning and the forebodings 
that had flowed from it. Did this mission which the 
King assigned to me harbinger the hour of trial? Should 
I fail when it came? I set my teeth and clinched the 
nails into the palms of my hands. My whole body cried 
No! No! but underneath I seemed to hear a voice very 
low, -very persistent, speaking with full knowledge, 
and it said Yes! Yes! 

“Then this will be your charge,’’ continued the 
King, recalling me to myself. ‘You will journey with 
all speed to London, and bear with you a letter in my 
hand ;’’ and he paused upon the words. ‘‘It must pass 
from yours into the Duke's. You will then go north to 
your estate, and collect knowledge for me to use as to 
what help we may expect from Cumberland, and, so 
far as you can gather, from the counties adjoining. 
Lord Bolingbroke will inform you more of the particu- 
lars. Your errand, of course, you will keep secret, - 
locked up from all, from our supporters no less than our 
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opponents. It would be of detriment to us, if they came 
to think that we distrusted them. Nor do we; it is 
their judgment, not their loyalty, about which we wish 
to be assured. We think, therefore, that it would be 
prudent in you to make no parade of your convictions. 
Hear both sides, like one that holds the balance evenly. 
For if you take one side openly, you will hear from our 
friends just what we hear so far away as Bar-le-Duc; 
and so God speed you!’’ He held out his hand to me 
and I kissed it. Then Mr. Edgar opened the door, and 
the King walked to it. He was already across the thresh- 
hold when he stopped and turned back, pulling a silver 
medal from his fob. 

“This,’’ said. he, ‘‘is the fac-simile of that medal 
which the Duchess of Gordon presented to the Faculty 
of Advocates in Edinburgh seven years back ;’’ and he 
gave it into my hand. ‘It may serve to keep me in 
your heart and memories. Moreover, a day may come 
when it will be necessary for you to convince our friends 
in the North on whose side you stand; and this will 
help you to the end. For there is no other copy.” 

I knelt down and kissed the medal reverently. On 
the ene side was struck the head of King James, very 
true and lifelike; with the words “‘cujus est,’”’ on the 
other, a picture of the British Islands, with this motto 
inscribed beneath it: ‘‘Reddite.”’ 

“It is a text,’’ I said, and indistinctly enough, for 
that simple word ‘‘Reddite,’’ so charged was it witha 
sad and pitiful significance, brought the tears welling to 
my throat. ‘‘It is a text I would have every man in 
England preach from.”’ 

‘You will act on it,” said the King, and I flattered 
myself with the thought that I noted something of a 
veritable tenderness in his accent. ‘You will acton it; 
that is better,’’ and so he went out of the room. 

Lord Bolingbroke closed the door, flung himself into 
a chair, and yawned prodigiously. : 

“Lawrence,’’ he said, ‘“‘I am very thirsty.”’ 

A bottle of Rhenish wine was standing on a side- 
board at oneend of the room. He went over and 
opened it, and filled two glasses. 

“Let us drink,’’ said he, and handed one to me. 
‘Let us drink to ourselves,’’ and he raised the glass to 
his lips. 

“Nay,’’ I cried, ‘‘to the King first.’’ 

“Very well, to the King first, if you will, and to our- 
selves next. What matters the toast so long as we 
drink it??? and he drained his glass to the bottom. I 
followed his example. 

‘“‘Now to ourselves,’’ said he, and he filled them 
again. ‘‘It isa good fashion,’’ he continued, in a musing 
tone, ‘‘that of drinking to the King; for so one drinks 
double, and never a word can be said against it.” I 
noticed, however, that he drank triple and quadruple 
before he had come to an end. Then he looked at my 
breeches and laughed. ‘‘And so the wench boxed your 
ears,’’ he said; and, becoming quite serious, he took me 
by the arm: ‘Lawrence, let’s drink to her!” 

“TI should reel in my saddle if I did,”’ said I, drawing 
back. 

“Then don’t sit in it!’’ he replied. ‘‘Let’s drink to 
her—several times—and then we’ll go to bed.”’ 

“TI trust to go to bed a good twenty miles from Com- 
mercy.” 

He shook his head at me. 

“Lawrence, it is plain that you are new to the ser- 
vice of kings.”’ 

‘*You have a letter for me?”’ said I. 

“To the Duke of Ormond,” and he looked at me in 
surprise. ‘‘You mean to start to-night?” 

“Yes.” 

‘Very well,’’ and he sat himself down to the table, 
transformed, in a second, to a cool man of business. 
“The letter is in the Chevalier’s hand’’—he drew it 
from his pocket as he spoke—‘‘and there are many ships 
in the Channel. You had best charter a boat at Dun- 
kirk, the smaller the better, and set sail at nightfall, so 
that you may strike the Downs before sunrise.’’ There- 
upon he proceeded to instruct me as to the precise details 
concerning which Iwas to inform myself in Cumber- 
land—such as the number of troops they could put in the 
field, and how competent they were to face well-drilled 
and disciplined squadrons, in their weapons, the least 
assistance from France they could hazard the rising 
upon, and such like matters. Then he rose and pre- 
pared to accompany me downstairs. I was still holding 
the medal in my hand, and now and again fingering it, 
as a man will what he holds most precious. ‘‘And, 
Lawrence,’ he said, ‘‘I would hide the medal even 
from yourself, if that be possible. You may find ita 
very dangerous gift before you have done.’”’ He spoke 
with so solemn a warning as even then did something to 
sober my enthusiasm. ‘It was a wise word that the 
Chevalier spoke when he bade you beware how you 
sided openly with the Jacks.” 

“Oh,”’ said I, as the thought struck me, ‘‘it was you, 
then, who prompted that advice—and for my sake?”’ 

“Not altogether.” 

‘But in the main, for my sake?’’ 

‘‘Lawrence,”’ said he, leaning across the table, with 
his eyes fixed upon my face and his voice lowered to a 
whisper, ‘‘I misdoubt me but this is a fool’s business 
we’re embarked upon. You heard the Chevalier. He 
has no fixed design,’’ and he brought his hand down 
upon the table with a bang. ‘‘One day he will land at 
Montrose, the next in Devonshire, the next in Cumber- 
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land, and God knows but the most likely place of all is 
the Tower steps.”’ 

“No!” I cried, ‘‘I’ll not believe that. He has you to 
help him now.”’ 

Bolingbroke smiled, but shook his head. 

“He has six other ministers besides myself, with 
Fanny Oglethorpe and Olive Trant at the head, and all 
of them have more power than I. He will concert a plan 
with me, and the hour after give a contrary order behind 
my back. It was the same when Berwick had the dis- 
posing of his affairs. No, Lawrence, I would have you 
be prudent, very prudent.” 

He came down the stairs with me and stood in the 
courtyard, repeating over the same advice the while I 
mounted my horse. Of my steward I still could see no 
sign, and, leaving another direction that he should follow 
with all speed, I rode off toward the village of Isoncone, 
where Ashlock caught me some two hours after I came 
there. I rated him pretty soundly, being much con- 
traried by the melancholy forebodings of Lord Boling- 
broke. 

Ashlock made his excuses, however, very submis- 
sively, saying that he had dined at an ordinary in the 
town, and thereafter, being much fatigued with the 
hurry of our traveling, had fallen fast asleep. And I, 
bethinking me that, in spite of his gloomy forecast, Lord 
Bolingbroke would none the less serve the King with 
unremitting vigor, began to take heart again, and so 
pardoned Leonard Ashlock. 

We came, then, to Dunkirk in the space of four days, 
and I was much put to it how I should get safely over 
into England, with the King’s letter ; for the English war- 
ships were ever on the watch for the King’s emissaries, 
and one of them, a sloop, was riding not so far out, in 
full view of Dunkirk. In this difficulty Ashlock was of 
the greatest service to me, discovering qualities vhich I 
should never have suspicioned in him. For he, espying 
a little pinnace drawn up on the beach, said: 

_ “The two of us could sail that across, sir.’’ 

“No doubt,”’ said I, ‘if one of us could steer a course 
and the other handle the sails.”’ 

‘“T can do the first, sir, by myself, and the second with 
your help,’’ he replied. 

I went down the sands to the boat, and, discovering 
to whom it belonged from a bystander, sought the man 
out forthwith and bought it at his own price. For thus 
we need confide our business to no one, but waiting 
quietly till nightfall, we might slip past the big ship 
under cover of the dark. And this we did, launching 
the boat and bending the sails by the light of a lantern, 
which we kept as nearly as we could ever turned toward 
the land. The moon was in its fourth quarter and not 
yet risen when we started, so that the night, though not 
so dark as we could wish, was still black enough for 
our purpose. We had, besides, the lights from the port- 
holes of the warship to guide us, which gleamed pure 
and bright across the water like so many rows of cane 
dles upon an altar. We ran cautiously, therefore, for 
some distance to the west, close under the shadow of the 
coast, and then fetching a wide compass about the ship, 
set our course straight for England. It wasa light boat 
we were in, rigged with a lug-sail and a jib, and we 
slipped along under a fine reaching wind that heeled 
us over till the gunwale was but an inch from the froth 
of the water. 

“If only the wind hold!”’ said Ashlock, with a glance 
at the sail, and there was a lively ring of exultation in 
his voice. And indeed it was an inspiriting business, 
this flight of ours across the Channel, or at all events 
this part of it. I lay forward in the bows with a great 
coat atop of me, and my face upturned to the spacious 
skies, which were strewn with a gold-dust of stars and 
jeweled with the planets. The wind blew out of the 
night sharp and clean, the waves bubbled and tinkled 
against the planks as the prow split them into a white 
fire, and we sped across that broad floor of the sea as if 
licensed to an illimitable course. Now and again, the 
lights of a ship would rise to the right or left, glimmer 
for a little like an ocean will-o’-the-wisp, and vanish; 
now and again we would drive past a little fleet of fish- 
ing smacks lying-to for the night, with never as much as 
a candle alight among them all, and only the stars, as it 
were, entangled among their bare poles and rigging; 
and after a little the moon rose, 

I thought of my crib in the Rue St. Antoine, and the 
months of confinement there, as of something intoler- 
able. The wide freedom of the sea became an image 
of the life I was entering upon. I felt the brine like a 
leaven in my blood. And then of a sudden the sail 
flapped above me like the wing of a great bat, the 
strenuous motion of the pinnace ceased, and we were 
floating idly upon an even keel. 

I looked toward Ashlock; he sat motionless in the 
stern, with the tiller in his hand and the moonlight 
white upon his face. Then he took a turn about the 
tiller with a rope, glanced along the boat with his body 
bent, as though he was looking forward beneath the 
sail, and came lightly stepping across the benches to- 
ward the bows. I lay still and watched him in a lazy 
contentment. Midway betwixt bow and stern he 
stopped and busied himself with tightening a stay; 
then again he crouched down and looked forward, but 
this time it seemed to me that he was not looking out 
beyond the bowsprit but rather into the bows, to the 
spot where I lay huddled under my coat in the shadow 
of the gunwale. I could see his face quite plainly, and 
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it appeared to me to have changed, in some strange way 
to have narrowed. It may have been my fancy, it may 
have been the moonlight upon his face, but his eyes 
seemed to glisten at me from out a countenance sud- 
denly made trivial by cunning. 

After a second he crept forward again, and I noticed 
how lightly, how very lightly, he stepped. Would he 
stop at the mast, I asked myself? Was his business the 
tightening of a sheet even as he had tightened the stay? 
He stooped beneath the sail and still crept forward, run- 
ning his hand along the top of the gunwale as he came; 
and it broke upon me as something new that he and I 
were alone in mid-Channel, cabined within the planks 
of a little boat, he the servant, but whose servant? _ I, 
not so much the master as the master’s substitute and 
tripper-up. 

I felt for my sword, but I remembered that I had 
loosed it from my belt when we had put tosea. From 
the spot where I lay I could see the scabbard shining by 
the tiller. At all events, Ashlock had not brought it 
with him. I watched him without a movement as he 
approached, but, underneath the coat, every nerve and 
muscle in my body was braced to the tightness of a 
cord. 

He bent over me, holding his breath, it seemed; his 
hands came forward, hovering above my chest, but 
they held no weapon; his face sank out of the moon- 
light, dropped beneath the gunwale, lower and lower. 
Meanwhile I watched him, looking straight into his 
eyes. His face was but a few inches from mine when 
he drew back with a little quivering cry—it was, in- 
deed, more of a startled indrawing of the breath than a 
cry—and crouched on his hams by my side. Still I did 
not move, and again his face came forward over mine, 
very slowly, very cautiously, and down to where I lay 
in the dark, with my eyes open, watching his, I could 
endure the suspense no longer. _ 

‘What is it, Ashlock?’’ I asked quietly; and, in ask- 
ing the question at that moment, made a very great mis- 
take, the importance whereof I did not discover until 
long afterward. 

Ashlock sprang back as though I had struck him in 
the face. I raised myself on one elbow and thrust the 
other outside the covering. 

“I could not tell, sir, whether you waked or slept,” 
he said, and I thought his voice trembled a little. 

“T was awake, Ashlock. What is it?’’ 

“The wind has shifted, sir’’—and now he answered 
confidently enough—‘‘and blows dead in our teeth. We 
must needs tack if we are to reach the coast by day- 
break.”’ 

‘**Well?”’ 

“I cannot do it, sir, without your help. It needs 
two to tack if you sail with a lug-sail.’’ 

And that I found to be true. For the sail, being 
what is called a square-sail with a boom along the top 
of it, each time the pinnace went about it was necessary 
to lower it and hoist it again on the other side of the 
mast. The which it fell to me to do, while Ashlock 
guided the tiller. So that I knew there was good rea- 
son for his waking me. However, I had little time for 
speculation upon the matter one way or another, since 
we sailed into a mist shortly afterward, and were on 
the stretch both eyes and ears lest we should be run 
down by some vessel or ever we could see it. 

I was much exercised, tco, what with the stars being 
hid, and our constant going about, whether Ashlock 
would be able to keep the boat in a course toward Eng- 
land. I need not, however, have troubled my head 
upon that score, for it was as though he had some sixth 
sense which found its occasion upon the sea, and when 
the day broke and the mist rolled down and massed 
itself upon the water, we were within five miles of the 
white cliffs with Dover Castle upon our starboard bow. 
The mist, I should say, was at that time about chin- 
high; for, standing up in the boat, we looked across a 
gray driving floor above which the smdller. vessels only 
showed their masts. 

‘Shall I run her into the harbor?’’ asked Ashlock, 
and he turned the boat’s head toward land. 

‘‘No!”’ I cried vehemently. For now that we were 
come within sight of England, the letter that I carried 
began to burn in my pocket, and I felt the secret con- 
viction that if we disembarked at Dover we should be 
surrounded, ‘catechised, and finally searched upon the 
ground of a telltale face; which face would assuredly 
be mine. ‘‘No!”’ Isaid. ‘Let us take advantage of the 
mist, and creep along the coast till we find some inlet 
where we can beach the boat.”’ 

This we did; and, running now with a free sail, we 
came in little more than an hour to a cove some four or 
five miles to the northeast of Dover, the cliffs breaking 
off very sharp at each side, with a line of thin rocks jut- 
ting out at the south corner, and the walls of the cove 
being steep all.round and thickly wooded as low as we 
could see. Toward this cove we pointed, intending to 
run in there and abandon the boat. But when we were 
within a mile of land the sun blazed out in the sky and 
the fog shredded like so much gauze burned up in a 
fire. It was a fortunate thing for us that we had come 
no nearer to the shore. For there, low down on the 
beach, and but a yard or two from the water’s edge, on 
a tiny strip of level ground, were four little cottages 
with the British ensign afloat. Ashlock rapped out an 
oath and thrust the tiller across to its further limit. 
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“The sail, sir!’ he cried in a great excitement. 
“Oh, damn it, sir, the sail!’’ 

I sprang to the mast, loosed the sheets, lowered the 
sail, and of course must needs in my hurry get the spar 
entangled among the stays a foot above the gunwale. 
Ashlock rese in a passion, and leaving the tiller to shift 
for itself came leaping toward me. ‘ 

“There, there, sir,’’ he sneered, ‘leave it to me!’’ 
and, losing at once his air of deference, he wrested 
rather than took the spar out of my hands. ‘‘Did ever 
man see!’’ he exclaimed—*‘O Lord! did ever man see—”’ 

“Such a fool-master and such a clever servant,’’ said 
I, finishing the sentence for him. But the words were 
hardly out of my mouth when he wrenched the spar free 
with a jerk. He staggered back, holding the one end 
of it in his hands, the other caught me a crack in the 
joint of the knees, and the next moment I was sprawl- 
ing on my back at the bottom of the boat. I heard 
Ashlock mutter: ‘‘Lord, send us less pride and a 
ha’porth of common sense,’’ the while he busied him- 
self with getting the sail into position, and then he 
turned to me: 

**You'l) find, sir, the Preventive men will make little 
difference between master and servant when they dis- 
cover the pretty letter you are carrying.” 

“The Preventive men!’’ I cried, scrambling to my 


feet. 
“Ay, sir, the Preventive men,’ said he, with a 


glance at the shore. 

Now Ashlock was standing with his back to the bow- 
sprit, whereas I faced; and, looking across his shoulder, 
I saw a sheer face of white cliff topped with a thatch of 
grass, glide, as it were, behind him. I turned me about. 
The boat was swinging round with the tide, now that it 
had neither sail nor a hand at the rudder to direct it. 
Before it had been pointing for the beach midway in 
the cove; now it was heading for the rocks at the south 
corner of the bay; and each moment it moved faster, 
as I could judge from the increasing noise of the ripple 
at the bows. I jumped across the benches to the rudder. 
= ‘Hoist the sail!’’ I said in a low, quick command. 

Ashlock looked from me to the rocks. 

“The tide is running round the corner Jike a mill- 
race,’’ said he doubtfully, and he made a movement as 
though he would take my place. 

“Hoist the sail!’’ said I, and he obeyed, and again 
prepared to come astern. 

‘‘No, stay where you are!”’ I ordered sharply. He 
looked at me sharply, shrugged his shoulders, and sat 
him down by the mast. I brought the boat’s head up 
until the wind against which we had been tacking was 
directly astern of us and the tiller kicked in my hand as 
we drove through the water. We were now within the 
line of rocks, and I saw Ashlock give a start as he no- 
ticed the point 1 was making. 

“You must come round the corner,”’ he cried. 

‘We have no time for that. The tide runs inshore. 
There’s a gap in the rocks; we’ll make for the gap.”’ 

The gap was, in fact. in a bee-line with the tip of the 
bowsprit. I had wind and tide to quicken my speed, 
and I felt the boat leap and pulse beneath me like a live 
thing. Ashlock looked at me in surprise and then gave 
a little pleased laugh, as though my action chimed in 
with his nature. 

Doubtless the plan was foolhardy enough; but the 
day was clear and we were within full sight of the cot- 
tages upon the beach. More—our boat was the only 
boat in this secluded bay. I thought, indeed, only of 
the letter, and not at all of the narrowness of the pas- 
gage, and may be it was that very oblivion which kept 
my hand steady. So engrossed was I, in truth, in my 
one idea that I could not forbear from glancing back- 
ward now and then in a mortal dread lest I should see 
the sun flash upon the disk of a perspective-glass or 
mark a boat splash out through the surf into the sea. 
Upon one such occasion I heard Ashlock rise to his feet 
with a muttered, ‘‘God save us!’’ and a second later we 
grazed past a tooth of chalky rock some half a foot be- 
low the surface. ‘“‘Sit down!’’ I cried sharply, for the 
fellow obscured my vision. He dropped into his seat; I 
bent forward, peering out beneath the sail. We were 
within twenty yards of the gap in the reef, and the 
water converging on it from right and left foamless and 
oily like a rapid in the Severn. The boat gave a great 
spring, and then slid with a swift, easy motion like a 
sledge. I heard the waves burst over the rocks and 
patter back upon the sea; I felt the spray whipping my 
forehead; and the cliffs fell away from my eyes and 
closed up behind my back. Ashlock lowered the sail 
and dropped the kedge from the bows. We were float- 
ing in still water just round the point and close into 
shore under the shadow of an overhanging cliff. 

“Now, Ashlock,”’ said I, ‘‘you can come astern.” 

He came reluctantly, and in his coming began to 
babble an apology for the disrespect he had shown me. 
I cut him short at the outset. of it. 


“I am not concerned with your insolence,”’ I said; - 


“it is too smallathing. I am willing to believe, more- 
over, that you were hurried into it through devotion to 
a higher master than myself. I have forgotten it. But 
how came you to think that I carried a letter?”’ 

“Your hand, sir,’’ he replied readily, ‘‘was ever at 
your pocket—on the road if we galloped, on the sea if 
we passed a ship.” 

It was truth that he said—every word of it—and it 


_ Caused me no small humiliation. For here was I in- 
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trusted with a mission of some consequence, and 1 had 
betrayed some portion of my business at the outset. 

“There is another thing,’’ I continued sharply. 
“How comes it that you, Cumberland born and Cum- 
berland bred, have so much knowledge of the sea?” 

I looked at him steadily as I spoke, and I saw his 
face change, but not to any expression of suspicion or 
alarm. Rather, it softened in a manner that surprised 
me; a look, tender and almost dreamy, came into. his 
eyes, a regretful smile flickered on his lips. It was as 
though the sou] and spirit of a poet peeped out at you 
from a busy, practical countenance. 

“‘I should have been a sailor,” he said in a low, mus- 
ing voice. ‘‘All my life I have longed for that one 
thing. The very wind in the branches for me does no 
more than copy the moan of the surf. But my parents 
would not have it so, and I live inland, restless, unsatis- 
fied, like a man kept out of his own.” 

He pulled himself up hastily and continued, in a 
flurry for no reason which I could comprehend: ‘‘Still 
I made such use as I could of the opportunities that pre- 
sented. At Whitehaven and at Workington I learned 
the handling of a boat.’’ 

“But,’’ I interrupted him, ‘‘this is not the first time 
you have sailed from Dunkirk to England.” 

“No, sir,’’ he answered, and his face hardened at my 
questioning. It was as though a lid had been slammed 
down upon an open box. ‘I have crossed more than 
once with young Mr. Rookley.”’ 

“That will do,” I said. and he drew a breath of relief. 

The explanation, I assured myself, was feasible 
enough, but—but—I could not get from before my eyes 
the vision of him creeping stealthily from the tiller to 
the bows. As he lay sleeping just where I had lain—for 
all that day we remained hidden within t’.e cliffs—I saw 
him continually stoop beneath the sail, I saw his face 
sink out of the moonlight down and down to mine, and 
his hands hover above my breast. And with that a 
light flashed in on me. He knew of the letter I was 
carrying! He knew of the pocket [ carried it in! I sat 
staring at him dumfounded. Was this the link? Was 
he playing me false? 

“If I had only closed my eyes!’’ I cried, and in my 
perturbation I cried the words aloud. Ashlock woke up 
with a start. 

“What is it, sir?’”? he asked in a whisper—‘‘the 
Preventive men?’’ And the eagerness of his voice gave 
the lie to my suspicion. Yes, I reasoned, he had shown 
an anxiety equal with my own to escape from their 
clutches, was showing it now, and his anxiety was due 
to this very knowledge that I had the letter in my 
possession. 

I relapsed into perplexity, and in a little my fears 
took another and a more engrossing shape. Doubtless 
it was Ashlock’s startled whisper set my thoughts par- 
ticularly that way, and minute to minute I lay expect- 
ing the Preventive men to row round the point and dis- 
cover us. ‘There was no possible escape for us if they 
did. The more [ searched and searched the cliffs, the 
more clearly I saw how impossible they were to scale. 
It would, I think, have made the strain and tension 
of this waiting more tolerable had I been able to reach 
some point whence I could command a view of the bay, 
though it would have served no other end. But that, 
too, was denied to me. I lay the livelong day the im- 
patient hanger-on of chance. No sound came to me 
but the ceaseless lapping of the waves beneath me, the 
ceaseless screaming of the gulls above my head, in a 
single monotonous note, sharp and. clear like the noise 
that a large pebble makes hopping over ice. To add to 
my discomfort, we had no water in the boat, nothing 
indeed but a few hard biscuits which served to choke 
us. And the sun was pitiless all day in a shadowless 
sky. The very color of the sky seemed to have faded 
so that it curved over our heads rather gray than blue, 
hot, and hard—a cap of steel. 

However, the day wore to sunset in the end, and the 
Preventive men had not come. We set sail as soon as it 
was dark, and, coasting along, landed shortly after two 
in the morning, at a spot in the Downs a few miles from 
Deal. Thence, after setting our pinnace adrift, we 
made what haste we could to London. 

Ah me! that ride through the night to London! I 
remember it as though I had ridden along that road 
yesterday. It was so long since I had been in England. 
I remember the homely little inn at which we roused a 
grumbling landlord and hired our horses. His very 
grumbles were music to my ears. I laughed at them, I 
remember, with such enjoyment that we had much ado 
to persuade him to part with his horses at ail, and it 
was because of his grumbles that I paid him double 
what he asked. I remember, too, the hedgerows a-glim- 
mer with wild roses as with so many pale stars. To 
ride even between hedgerows! It seemed the ultimate 
of happiness. And the larks in the early morning—never 
since have I heard larks sing so sweetly as they sang 
that morning on the Kentish meadows. We passed a 
little whitewashed church, I remember, with its mossy 
gravestones nestling in deep grass about its walls. 
Well, well, this is Avignon, and my old bones, I take it, 
will sleep just as easily under Avignon soil. 

CHAPTER V. 
BLACKLADIES. 

I WASTED no long time in London, you may be sure; 

but, leaving Ashlock at the Hercules Pillars in Picca- 
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dilly, went down with my letter to Richmond. On my 
return I supplied myself with a wardrobe suited to my 
present state and set out for the North, 

The mansion of Blackladies lies off Borrowdale upon 
the flank of Green Comb. I got my tirst view of it from 
the top of Coldbarrow Fell; for on coming to Grasmere, 
Ashlock had informed me of a bridle-path leading by 
Harrop Tarn and Watendlath which would greatly 
shorten the journey, and since my impatience had 
grown hotter with every mile we had traversed, I dis- 
patched my baggage by the roundabout highroad 
through Keswick, and myself took horse in company 
with Ashlock. 

It was noonday when we came to the ridge of the 
fell, and the valley lay beneath us shimmering in a blue 
haze, very lonely and very quiet. Now and again the 
thin sharp cry of a pewit came to our ears. Now and 
again our own voices waked a sleepy echo. A little 
hamlet of white cottages—Stonethwaite they called it 
—was clustered within view and toward the center of 
Borrowdale; but so small was it, and so still, that it 
seemed not so much a living village as a group of huts 
upon some remote island which a captain, putting in by 
chance for water, may discover, built by castaways long 
since perished. 

“Look, sir!’’ cried Ashlock, pointing downward 
with his whip. ‘That is your house of Blackladies.”’ 

It lay in the hollow at my feet, fronting Langstrath 
and endwise to me; so that I only saw the face of it 
obliquely, and got no very clear idea of that, beyond that 
it was pierced with an infinity of windows; for a score 
of mimic suns were ablaze in the panes. It was a long 
house, with many irregular gables, built in three stor- 
ies, of a gray stone; though this I could hardly make 
sure of at the time, for the purple bloom of a wistaria 
draped the walls close and clambered about the roof. 
What attracted my eyes, however, far more than the 
house, was the garden, of which I had the plainest view, 
since it was built up from the slope at the east end of 
Blackladies, and not so much on account of its beauty 
as because of .the laborious care which had been be- 
stowed upon it. It was laid out in the artificial fashion 
of half a century ago, with terraces and stone staircases, 
and the lawns cut into quincunces and etoides and I 
know not what geometrical figures. The box-trees, too, 
were fashioned into the likeness of animals; here and 
there were statues. I could see the spray of a fountain 
sparkling in the sun, and on the level below the first ter- 
race a great white grotto and an embroidered parterre 
like a fine lady’s petticoat. Nature sprawls naked here- 
about; only at this one point had it been trimmed and 
dressed, and that with so quaint an extravagance as to 
make me conjecture whether I had not been suddenly 
translated within sight of some fairy pleasance of the 
Arabian Nights. 

I sat in my saddle gazing at it silently and bethink- 
ing me of what service it might prove in the enterprise 
on which I was embarked. 

‘It is a handsome property, sir,” said Ashlock from 
just behind my elbow, and he spoke in a tone of anx- 
ious inquiry as though he would fain discover what 
effect the glimpse of it had wrought in me. 

‘‘With a handsome rent-roll to match?’’ I askéd, no 
less eagerly. 

A shadow fell sharply along the neck of my horse. 
I turned and saw Ashlock’s face stretched forward, and 
peering into mine with startled eyes. 

‘‘A very handsome rent-roll, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘so 
handsome that a plain man finds it difficult to under- 
stand how the heir could sacrifice it for any cause.’’ 
He dropped the words very slowly, one after.the other. 
I understood the fellow’s suspicion, and I swung my 
horse round with a jerk so as to look him squarely 
between the eyes. He drew himself straight on the 
instant, and it seemed to me that his hand tightened 
insolently upon his whip. 

‘‘Ashlock!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘before we go down to 
Blackladies I will say a word to you. In Paris you 
showed me a way by which I could hold this estate 
fairly and honorably.”’ 

“It was at your own wish, sir, that I spoke,’’ he 
interrupted hurriedly, ‘‘and because I saw that you 
meant to refuse it.’ , 

“Yes, yes,’ I went on. “But I thanked you then 
for the readiness of your wits and there was an end of 
your concern in the matter. I hold Blackladies in trust 
for this cousin of mine, Mr. Jervas Rookley. I have 
said so, and I need no mentor at my elbow to remind 
me of a pledge I gave to snyself. Least of all will I 
permit my servant’’—and in my heat I threw an un- 
generous scorn into the term—‘‘to take that office on 
himself. If he does, his first word sends him packing.” 

The man bent his head so that I could no longer see 
his face, and replied, with all the confidence gone from 
his voice and manner: ‘‘I am to blame, sir. I came to 
Paris with no thought but of serving you as faithfully 
as I endeavored to serve Sir John before you. But it 
was your reluctance that put the thought of Mr. Jervas 
into my head, and once it was there, it stayed and 
grew. For I loved Mr. Jervas, sir. It was Mr. Jervas 

I served in my heart and not Sir John.” . 

The fellow spoke with such evident contrition and a 
devotion so seemingly sincere that I felt reproved for 
the severity I had used, and I began to admire what 
sort of man my cousin must be who could leave so 
clear an image of himself in the hearts of his depend- 
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ants. I was for saying something of the sort when a 
movement which Ashlock made arrested me. It was 
an insignificant movement, just the reaching out of his 
hand to the snaffle of his bridle, but it woke all my dis- 
trust of him. For I noted the quick play of his long, 
sinuous fingers, and I recalled his stealthy advance from 
the tiller of the pinnace to the bows and the hovering 
of his hands above my chest. 

“Get down from your horse!”’ I cried suddenly. He 
looked in surprise at me, as well he might. I repeated 
the order; he obeyed it. ‘‘Are you Catholic or Protes- 
tant?”’ I asked. 

Ashlock’s surprise increased. 
answered. 

“Good! Now understand this: Of the journey to 
Bar-le-Due, of the passage from Dunkirk, you must 
never speak, you must never think. So much hangs on 
your silence and mine as you can have no notion of. 
You came to Paris and from Paris I returned with you. 
That is all you know. Of the rest, whisper so much as 
a hint to the deafest yokel in the valley and it will go 
very ill with you.” 

‘‘T promise,’’ he answered. ‘ 

“But I need more than a promise; I need an oath. 
You are Catholic, you say; so there’s the better chance 
of your keeping it. Down on your knees here and 
swear to me that not a word, whatever you know, 
whatever you believe, will escape your lips.” 

Ashlock started back, looking about him as though 
he would find some diversion or excuse. But the blue, 
sunlit sky was above us, the brown fells about us, and 
never a living soul besides us two. 

“Come,”’ said I, insisting. ‘Swear it! Swear it by 
the Cross, by the Holy Virgin, by the blood of Jesus 
Christ!”’ 

‘I swear,’’ he began, holding up his hand. 

“Nay,’’ I broke in upon him, ‘‘on your knees! On 
your knees!”’ 

Again he looked about him, and then to my face. 
But I kept my eyes stubbornly upon him. I would 
have him swear that oath, and I gathered all my 
strength into the resolution that I might compel him. 
For I felt in some strange way that we were pitted in a 
contest for the mastery of Blackladies, and I was minded 
to settle that contest before I set foot across its door. I 
looked upon this oath that he would swear before me on 
his knees chiefly as an emblem of his submission. I 
might be to him a vicarious master, still his master I 
would be, not having that confidence in him that 
I could allow him to harbor doubts upon the score. 

Of a sudden his horse gave a startled plunge and 
broke away from him. It ran past me, and leaning 
over as it passed, I caught it by the bridle and so held 
it. ‘‘Come!’’ said I. ‘‘There will be many days on 
which I can see the sunset from Coldbarrow Fell.’’ 

There was no escape for Ashlock except by a direct 
refusal, and that he did not venture. So with a very ill 
grace he plumped down on his knees upon the heather 
and grumbled out his oath. 

‘‘Now,”’ said I, ‘‘we will ride down to Blackladies,”’ 
and I descended the track mightily pleased with my- 
self, at the high way in which I had carried it. But 
my elation was short-lived: for so engaged was I in 
pluming myself that I took little care of how my horse 
set his feet, and in a short while he slips ona stone, 
shies of one side, and I was lying, with all the breath 
knocked out of my body, on the grass. 

I picked myself up on to my knees; I saw Ashlock 
sitting on his horse in front of me, and he held mine by 
the bridle. I remained on my knees for a moment, re- 
covering my breath and my. wits. Then of a sudden I 
realized here was I kneeling before Ashlock as but a 
minute since he had knelt before me, and here was Ash- 
lock, sitting his horse and holding mine by the bridle 
precisely as I had sat and held his. In a word, we had 
just changed places, by the purest accident, no doubt; 
but I had set such great store upon bringing about that 
earlier position and relationship that this complete re- 
versal of it within the space of a few moments filled me 
with the keenest humiliation. And mingled with that 
humiliation was a certain fear that ran through my 
veins chilling my blood. I felt that the man mocked 
at me. I looked into his face, expecting to discover on 
it a supercilious smile; but there was no trace of such 
a thing. : 

“You are hurt, sir?” he asked gravely, and dis- 
mounted. 

“No,”’ said I, rising to my feet. 

Ashlock moved a few steps from me and stooped 
down, parting. the grass with his hands. 

‘‘What is it?’’ I asked, setting a foot in the stirrup. 

“Something, sir, that you dropped when you fell. It 
is too big for a coin.’’ He was standing with his back 
to me, turning that something over in his palms. I 
clapped my hand into my fob. 

“It is mine, yes!’’ I cried, and I ran toward him. 
“Give it to me at once!”’ and I made as though I would 
take it from him. 

“You asked me what it was,’’ said Ashlock, and he 
placed in my hands the medal] the King had given me. 
I looked it over carefully, noticing certain scratches 
upon the King’s face, and seeking to rub them out. I 
saw Ashlock looking at me shrewdly. 

“T know,’’ said I, in a fluster; ‘‘but it has memories 
for me and i would not lose it;’’ and with that we got 
again to our horses and so down to Blackladies. 


“Catholic, sir,’ he 
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The rest of that day I spent in examining the many 
corridors and galleries of the house, and in particular 
the garden, which had greatly whetted my curiosity. 
It had been laid out, Ashlock informed me, by Sir John 
Rookley’s father, and with a taste so fantastic as would 
have gladdened Sir William Temple himself. There 
were three terraces linked to each other by three stone 
staircases, one at each of the two ends and the third in 
the center, and at the top of each of these last flights 
were heavy iron gates. Beyond the parterre was a 
space of meadowland fringed by a grove of trees which 
they called the wilderness. The strangest device of all, 
however, was a sort of labyrinth beyond the trees at the 
extreme end of the garden. The labyrinth, in fact, was 
a number of little gardens, each with a tiny plot of 
grass and flowers planted about it like so many rows of 
buttons. These gardens were shut in by hedges of 
quickset, ten fees or more in height, and led from one 
to the other by such a perplexing diversity of paths 
that, once you had entered deep among them, it was as 
much as you could do to find your way out of them 
again. Even Ashlock, who guided me among them, 
ended by losing his way, so nearly alike was one to the 
other; and I, not stopping to consider that where he 
failed I, a stranger, was little likely to succeed, must 
needs separate from him and go a-searching on my own 
account with this very natural result: that I got more 
and more enmeshed in the labyrinth and was parted 
from Ashlock into the bargain. 

‘‘Ashlock!”? I shouted, and again and again, with 
never a reply, for the space of half an hour or more. 
At last, by the merest chance, I happened upon the right 
path, and so came out upon that meadow like space they 
called the wilderness. 

‘‘Ashlock!’’ I called again, and again there was no 
answer. Had he got himself free, 1 wondered, and 
gone quietly about his business, leaving me there? I 
walked up the steps in an ill enough humor at the slight 
and passed through the parlor into the hall. It was of 
a great size and height, with long painted windows 
from the ceiling to the ground; its roof. indeed, was 
the roof of the house, and somehow it struck upon me 
as very empty and desolate. 

‘**Ashlock!’’ I cried, and I heard my voice reverber- 
ating and dying away down the corridors. Then came 
the sound of a man running from the inner part of the 
house. ‘‘Ashlock!’’ I repeated, and a servant appeared. 
He was a tall spare man, past the middle age, I should 
say, and was called Jonnage Aron. I sent him to look 
for the steward, but it was evening before he found 
him. 

“I thought, sir, that you had hit upon the path be- 
fore I did,’? Ashlock explained. 

‘‘But you heard me shouting?”’ 

“No, sir,’ said he. ‘I fotind the way out a few 
minutes after you had parted from me and thought 
that I was following you.”’ 

I bade him show me to his office and give me some 
account of the estate, which he did, Jaying considerable 
stress upon the wad-mines, from which the revenue 
was chiefly derived. . 

“Sir John’s attorney,” said I, when he had finished, 
“lives at Keswick. It will be well that I should see 
him to-morrow.”’ 

“Tt is but nine miles from here to Keswick,” he as- 
sented, ‘‘and the road is good.”’ 

“Then send a servant early in the morning to fetch 
him here.’’ Ashlock shot a quick glance at me. ‘‘We 
will go over these matters again,’’ I continued, ‘‘with 
his help—the three of us together.”’ 

Ashlock bent his head down upon the papers. ‘‘Very 
well,’’ he said, and seemed diligently to peruse them. 
Indeed he held one in his hand so long that I believed 
he must be learning it by heart. ‘Very well,” he re- 
peated in a tone of much thought. 

But during the night I changed my mind, reasoning 
in this way: I recognized clearly enough that the advice 
which King James had given me—I mean that I should 
not disclose myself as a Jacobite—was due to the prompt- 
ings of Lord Bolingbroke, and those promptings in their 
turn took their origin from a regard for my safety rather 
than for the King’s interest. I was therefore inclined 
to look upon the recommendation as a piece of advice to 
be followed or not as occasion pointed rather than as a 
command. On the whole, I believed that it would be 
best, considering the ends I had in view, to express 
myself moderately as favoring the Stuart claims. 
Moderately, I say, because I could not avow myself an 
emissary of King James without stating the special 
business on which I had come, and that I was forbidden 
todo. At the same time I had to carry that business to 
an issue, and with as little delay as might be. Now it, 
was evident to me that I should get little knowledge of 
the Jacobite resources and less of their genuine thoughts, 
if 1 were to sit down at Blackladies in this nook of Bor- 
rowdale. I must go abroad to do that, and if I was to 
excite no suspicion as to my reason, I must have a sim- 
ple and definite excuse. The attorney at Keswick 
would, for the outset at all events, serve my turn very 
well. 

So the next morning I countermanded the order I 
had given to Ashlock and rode in past Castle Crag and 
Rosthwaite to Keswick. And this I did on many a suc- 
ceeding day, to the great perturbation of the little at- 
torney, who had never been so honored before by the 
Also I made it my business to 
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attend the otter-hunts, coursing-matches, fairs and 
wrestling-bouts, of which there were many here and 
there about the countryside; so that in a short while I 
became acquainted with the principal gentry, and got 
some insight, moreover, into the dispositions of the 
ruder country folk. 

Now among the gentry with whom I fell in was my 
Lord Derwentwater and his lady, who were then living 
in their great house upon Lord’s Island of that lake, and 
from them I received great courtesy when they came to" 
know of my religion, and yet more after that I had 
made avowal of my politics; so that often I was rowed 
across and dined with them. 

Upon one such occasion, some three weeks after I 
had come to Blackladies—that is to say, about midway 
through August—Lord Derwentwater showed to me @ 
portrait of his wife newly painted and but that day 
brought to the house. I was much struck by the deli- 
cacy of the craftsmanship and stooped to examine the 
signature. 

“You will not know the name,’’ said Lord Derwent- 
water. ‘‘The man is young and as yet of no repute— 
Anthony Herbert.”’ 

‘‘Anthony Herbert,’’ I repeated. ‘‘No, I have never 
heard the name, though were he better known I should 
doubtless be as ignorant. For this long while I have 
lived in France.” 

“It is very careful work,” continued I, looking closely 
at the picture. 

‘Indeed it errs through excess of care,” replied 
he; ‘‘for one’s attention is fixed thereby upon the de- 
tails separately.’’ 

‘“‘One need have no fear of that,’’ said I, with a bow 
to Lady Derwentwater, ‘“‘when such details are so faith- 
fully represented.’’ 

The pair smiled at one another, and she laid a hand 
upon her husband’s arm in the prettiest way imaginable. 

“The man is staying at Keswick,’’ Lord Derwent- 
water continued. ‘‘That is how I chanced on him. He 
came hither in the spring for the sake of the landscapes.”’ 

“Oh,” said I, ‘‘at Keswick? Is he indeed?’ and I 
spoke with something of a start. For a new idea had 
come to me from his words; for, having come clean to 
the end of my businéss with the attorney, I had been east- 
ing about during the last few days for some fresh cloak 
and pretext to cover my diurnal journeys from Black- 
ladies, and here, it seemed to me, was as good a solutien 
of the difficulty as a man could wish. It may be that I 
set too much stress on the need for such a pretext; it 
may be that I could ‘have ridden hither and thither 
about the country without any one turning aside to 
busy himself about my errand. But in the first place I 
was the youngest scholar of conspiracy certainly in ex- 
perience, if not quite in years, and I was on that ac- 
count inclined to exaggerate the value of a mysterious 
secrecy; I took my responsibilities au plus grand 
sérieux, shrouding them from gaze with an elaborate 
care, when no one suspected so much as their existence. 
Moreover, it was the habit of the people in those parts 
to stay much within their native boundaries; they 
rarely went afield. Indeed, I have heard a dalesman 
of Howwray by Keswick confidently assert that at 
Seatoller, a little village not two miles from Black- 
ladies, the sun never shone between the months of 
September and March owing to the height of the cir- 
cumjacent mountains. In a word, those fells which 
these countrymen saw close before their eyes each 
morning that they rose inclosed their country; what 
lay beyond was foreign land wherein they had no man- 
ner of concern. And this same habit of mind was re- 
peated in their betters, though in a less rude degree. 
Therefore, I thought it did behoove me to practice some 
dissimulation, lest either my friends or my enemies 
should get the wind of my business. So again I said: 
“The painter stays at Keswick? And where does he 
lodge?” 

‘In the High Street,” said Lady Derwentwater, and 
she named the house. 

‘But, Mr. Clavering,’’ added the husband, with a 
laugh, ‘‘the painter has a wife, very young and not ill- 
looking; and he is very jealous. I would warn you to 
pay no such compliments to her as you have paid to 
Lady Derwentwater.’’ And he clapped me on the back, 
and so we went into dinner. 

He was silent through the first courses, and his wife 
rallied him on his reserve. ‘‘I was thinking,”’ said he, 
and he roused himself suddenly, ‘I was thinking,’’ and 
then he stopped with a whimsical glance at me. ‘But 
perhaps I am forestalled.” 

Lady Derwentwater clapped her hands and gave a 
little laugh of delight. ‘I know,”’ she said, and turned 
to me. ‘My husband is the most inveterate match- 
maker in the kingdom, Mr. Clavering. He is like any 
old maid that sits by the window planning matrimony 
for every couple that passes in the streets. I should 
like to dress him up in a gown of linsey-woolsey and 
lappets of bone-lace.”’ 

“That’s unfair,” he returned. ‘For there is this 
difference between the old maid and me. She is a 
matchmaker by theory, I through experience.” 

He spoke lightly, as befitted him in the presence of 
an acquaintance, but his eyes were upon his wife's 
face and her eyes met his. She reddened ever so little 
and looked at her plate. Then she sent a shyish glance 
toward me, another to her husband—and all her heart 
was pulsing in that—and so again to her plate with a 
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ripple of happy laughter. I seemed to be trespassing 
upon the intimacy of a couple but half an hour married 
—and there were children asleep in their cots upstairs. 
A pang of genuine envy shot through me, the which 
Lady Derwentwater remarked, though she misunder- 
stood it. For, ‘‘James,’’ she said, turning reproachfully 
to her husband, ‘‘there is Mr. Clavering absolutely dis- 
concerted and no wonder. Darby and Joan may be 
well enough by themselves, but with a guest they are 
the most impertinent people in the world.”’ 

‘“‘True,’’ said he, ‘‘and if Mr. Clavering patronizes 
Herbert he will have enough of Darby and Joan to 
sicken him for his lifetime, though it is a Darby and 
Joan in the April rather than the autumn of their 
years,’’ he added, with a smile. 

‘‘Nay,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘to tell the truth I was think- 
ing of the big empty galleries of Blackladies.”’ 

‘There,’ he exclaimed triumphantly, ‘‘Mr. Clavering 
justifies my matchmaking. Out of his own mouth he 
justifies me. We must marry him. Now to whom?” 
and once or twice he patted the table with the flat of 
his hand in a weighty deliberation. 

His wife broke into a ringing laugh. 
are incorrigible,’’ says she. 

“There is Miss Braithwaite,’’ says he. 

“Impossible,” says I. “I have met her. She says 
nothing but ‘O La!’ and ‘Well there!’ and shakes her 
curls and giggles.”’ 

“Her vocabulary is limited,’ he allowed. ‘‘But 
there’s the widow at Portinscales.’’ 

*‘She swears,”’ I objected. 

“‘Only when she’s coursing,’’ he corrected. ‘‘But no 
matter, there’s—’”’ 

“Nay,’’ said I, interrupting his list, ‘‘this is no time, 
I take it, for a man to think of marrying. For who 
knows but what the country may be ablaze from sea to 
sea before we are three months older.”’ 1 

With that a sudden silence fell upon us all, and I sat 
inwardly cursing myself for the heedlessness which had 
prompted so inopportune a saying. Looking back upon 
that evening now, it seems to me as though all the dis- 
aster with which that year of 1715 was heavy and near 
its time, for her, for him—ay, and for me, too—pro- 
jected its shadow over our heads. I looked into their 
faces, grown at once grave and predestinate ; the shadow 
was there, a cloud upon their brows, a veil across the 
brightness of their eyes. And then very solemnly my 
Lord Derwentwater rose from his chair and lifted up 
his glass. The light from candle and lamp flashed upon 
the goblet, turning the wine toaruby fire. ‘‘The King!’’ 
he said simply, without passion, without heat. But the 
simplicity had in it something august. We also rose to 
our feet. ‘‘The King!’’ he said again, his eyes fixed 
and steady upon the dark panels over against him, as 
though there he read the picture of his destiny. And 
so he drained his glass, pledging his life and his home 
in that wine he drank, making it sacramental. 

We followed his example, and so sat ourselves down 
again. But, as you may think, there was little conver- 
sation of any kind between us after that. Lord Der- 
wentwater made no effort at all that way, but remained 
engrossed in silence, with all his thoughts turned in- 
ward. Once or twice his wife sought to break through 
the spell with some trivial word about the countryside, 
but ever her eyes turned with concern toward her hus- 
band’s face and ever the words flickered out upon her 
lips. And for my part, being sensible that my indiscre- 
tion had brought about this melancholy cloud, I sec- 
onded her but ill. At last, and just as I was intending 
to rise up and take my leave, Lord Derwentwater starts 
forward in hischair. ‘‘I have it!’’ he cried triumphant- 
ly, bringing his fist smack upon the table. 

‘‘Well?”’ asked his wife, leaning forward. 

“T have it!’’ he repeated, turning to me. 

‘““‘What?’’ I asked anxiously. 

“‘There’s Dorothy Curwen of Applegarth,’’ said he, 
laying a finger on my arm; and at that we all fell to 
laughing like children, as though the unexpected re- 
joinder had been the wittiest sally in the world. ‘It 
would be very appropriate, too,” he continued, with a 
laugh, ‘‘for it was rumored that Mr. Jervas Rookley 
was paying his attentions in that quarter at one time, 
and the girl deserves a better fate.”’ 

“Jervas Rookley?’’ said I curiously. ‘‘You knew 
him, of course. What sort of man was he?”’ 

For a moment there was a pause. 

‘The honestest man in the world,’’ replied Lord Der- 
wentwater—‘‘to look at. But there it ended. His hon- 
esty, Mr. Clavering, was all on the outside of him, like 
the virtues of a cinnamon tree.”’ 

How that evening lives again in my memories! In- 
deed, enough happened not so long after its event to 
keep it forever green within my thoughts. I recalled 
Lord Derwentwater’s solemn toasting of the King when 
no later than the next February he went with the King’s 
name upon his tongue to the block on Tower Hill. I re- 
called his wife’s loving glance and happy laugh—with 
what pity!—when, dressed as a fishwife, she crept to 
Temple Bar and bribed the guardians of that gate to 
drop into her apron his head fixed there on the spikes. 
And more: that evening was a finger-post to me point- 
ing the road; but, alas! a finger-post that I passed un- 
heeding and only remembered after that I had gone 
astray into a slough. 

“or that device of a picture was fixed firmly in my 
miin.l, and I acted in consonance with the thought. I 
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rode home to Blackladies that night and passed at once 
into the great hall. A fire of logs was burning on the 
hearth—for even in August I felt at times the nights 
fall. chilly there—and the glow of the flames played 
upon the portraits of the Rookleys, dancing them into 
frowns and smiles and glances as though the faces lived. 
Father and son, master and heir, they were ranged 
orderly about the walls in a double row, the father 
above the heir, who in his turn figured painted anew 
as the master. I turned to the lackey, a roguish fellow 
named Luke Blacket, who had admitted me. ‘Is Mr. 
Ashlock still up?’’ 

‘He is in the office, sir, I think,’’ he answered in 
some doubt or hesitation. ‘‘I will go and see.’’ 

“IT will go myself.’’ And I crossed the hall. 

A man was sitting at the table with his wig off, and 
his head was bald. His back was toward me, and he 
did not hear me enter, so engrossed was he about his 
papers. His pen scratched and scratched, as if all time 
was against him. It was doubtless a fancy, but it 
seemed to me to run ever quicker and quicker as I 
stood in the doorway. Behind me the house was very 
dark and silent; only this pen was scratching across the 
paper, nimble, like a live thing. I stepped forward; I 
heard a startled cry, and Jonnage Aron stood facing 
me, with his mouth dropping and a look of terror in his 
eyes. 
I waited for him to speak, comprehending neither 
his fear nor his business in my factor’s office. At last, 
in a jerky, trembling voice, with one hand upon the 
table to steady him, he asked wherein he could serve 
me. 

“It was Mr. Ashlock I needed,”’ I replied. 
‘He is not here, sir,’’ faltered Aron, looking about 
him like a trapped beast. 

“TI can see that for myself. Where is he?’’ 

“T don’t know, sir,” and his confusion increased; ‘‘in 
bed, maybe. Shall I send him to you?’ He made a 
hasty movement as though he would escape from 
further questioning. 

“‘No,’’ said I, ‘‘stay where you are,’’ and I stepped 
forward to the table. I took up the last paper he had 
been writing; the ink was still wet upon it, and I saw 
that it was a letter to one of my tenants in Johnny 
Wood concerning some improvements of which I had 
spoken to Ashlock. ‘‘You do the work I pay my 
steward for,’’ I said. ‘‘And how comes that about?”’ 

‘Very seldom, sir,’’ he babbled out; ‘‘once or twice 
only, when Mr. Ashlock has been busy. It is not well 
done,”’ and he made as though he would take the paper 
from my hands, ‘‘for I am no clerk, but he told me the 
letter was not of the first importance.’’ 

I looked at the sharp, precise characters of the letter. 
“T’ll tell you what is not well done, Aron,”’ I cried, in 
some heat, ‘‘and that is your excuse. The handwriting 
here tells of practice, and I see that you thrust your pen 
behind your ear.”’ 

Aron’s yellow face flushed a dull red. He gave a 
start, and plucked the pen behind his ear; and the im- 
pulsive movement ludicrously betrayed his sense of de- 
tection. 

“‘Ah!” said I, with a sneer, ‘‘you had best ask Mr. 
Ashlock in the future to provide you with the excuse at 
the same time he provides you with the work.”’ 

I bent over the table to examine the other papers 
which were littered upon it. I had just time to remark 
that they were all in Aron’s handwriting when a sharp 
click sounded through the silent house, not loud but 
very clear, like the cocking of a trigger. The door was 
open; I — into the pene and peered along it. 
Aron moved' uneasily in the room at my side, and his 
movement brought him betwixt me and the lamp, so 
that a shadow fell across my face and on the passage 
wall. I was standing visible and distinct in a panel of 
light that was thrown from the open doorway. I took 
a couple of paces into the dark, and again stretched for- 
ward, peering in front of me. I could see wellnigh the 
length of the house. The corridor in which I stood ran 
straight to the hall; on the far side of the hall opposite 


“to me there opened a wide gallery, which was closed at 


the end by a parlor, and this parlor lay at the east end 
of the house and gave on to the topmost terrace of the 
garden. The door of the parlor stood open, so that I 
saw right through it to the moonlight shining white 
upon the window-panes. But I saw more than this. I 
saw the window opening—it was the catch of the win- 
dow which I had heard—and a man, with his hat pulled 
down upon his brows and a heavy cloak about him, 
stealing in. I was the more astonished at the sight be- 
cause Ashlock had informed me that there was no out- 
let from the garden at all; and that I considered to 
be true, since on one side a cliff rose sheer above it, 
while on the other side and at the end it was inclosed 
with a sunk fence of stone. The intruder closed the 
window and came a-tiptoe down the passage. I drew 
close against the wall, and held my breath. He passed 
by me, insensible to my presence, and walked into the 
room, and as he came into the light I saw that he was 
holding the ends of his peruke in his mouth. I did not, 
however, on that account fail to recognize that the 
newcomer was my steward. I followed very softly 
close upon his heels. 

‘“‘Ashlock!”’ he began, and would have said more, 
but Aron held a finger to his lips and grimaced at him. 
I closed the door behind me with a bang and leaned 
against its panels. The steward swung round abruptly. 

‘‘And’ what stress of business keeps Mr. Ashlock so 
late from his bed?’’ I asked; and added, pleasantly: 
‘By the way, which of you is Mr. Ashlock?’’ Seldom 
have I seen a man so completely taken aback, and I 
was in the mind to profit by his confusion. ‘And 
which of you is Mr.—’’ I continued, and came all at 


once to a dead stop; for the strangest suspicion flashed - 


into my mind. 
“I rode over to the farmer of Johnny Wood,’ ex- 
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pistond the steward—and Aron’s brows went up into 
is forehead as well they might—‘‘thinking that a word 
with him would expedite the business.”’ 

“It was a pity, then,’’ I returned, ‘“‘that you kept 
Aron bs so late writing a letter on that very subject.” 
I picke ae the paper from the table and placed it in his 
hands, is face puckered for a second and then 
smoothed again. He read it through, from beginning 
to end, with the completest nonchalance. 

“It will do very well,” he said, easily, to Aron, and 
then turned to me with a smile: ‘‘The letter, of course, 
is a usual formality.” 

“‘Surely an unnecessary one,’ I insisted. 

_ ‘Men of business,’ he returned suavely, ‘‘will hold 
it the reverse. I presume, sir, that you have some 
urgent need of me.”’ 

I recovered myself with a laugh. ‘‘Not urgent,’’ I 
replied; ‘‘but, since you are here—’’ I took up the 
lamp from the table and went into the passage. Ash- 
lock followed me, and after him,though at some distance, 
Aron stumbled in the dark. So we came into the hall. 
I held up the lamp above my head. At one point in the 
lower row of pictures there was a gap; the oak els 
made, as it were, a black hollow among the bright 
colors of the figures, and the hollow was just beneath 
the portrait of Sir John. I pointed anarmtoit. ‘It 
is the one vacant space left in the Hall.”’ 

Ashlock glance ywong | at me. ‘Mr. Jervas Rook- 
ley’s picture should have hung there,”’ he replied, ina 
rising tone which claimed the prerogative of that space 
still for Mr. Jervas Rookley. ; 

‘‘But it did not,’’ I replied. ‘‘The space is vacant, 
and since it is the fashion of the house that the master’s 
portrait should hang in the Hall, why, I will take my 
predecessors for my example.”’ 

Ashlock took a quick step forward, as though pushed 
by some instinct to get between me and the wall, and 
turned upon me such a look of perplexity and distrust 
that for a moment I was wellnigh dissuaded from the 
ae so 

heard a step just behind me. It was Jonnage Aron 
drawing nearer, I turned and gave the lamp to him to 
hold, bidding him stand further off; and I said witha 
careless laugh, though I fixed my eyes significantly 
upon Ashlock: ‘‘My successor has full license from me 
to displace it when his time comes to inherit, but for 
the present my picture will hang there.”’ 

Ashlock looked me steadily in the eyes. The dis- 
trust faded out of his face, but the perplexity remained 
and deepened. ‘‘Your picture, sir?’’ he asked in a won- 
dering tone, as though he would be asking what in the 
devil’s name I need with a picture at all. 

“Yes, Mr. Ashlock,”’ said I, with a swaggering air 
which I doubt not was vilely overdone, *‘my picture. 
And why not, if you please?’ 

“It must needs be painted first,’’ he said. 

‘‘That is very true,’’ I replied. ‘‘I had even thought 
of that myself, and so apt an occasion has presented 
itself that it would be folly to disregard it. For a 
painter has but lately come to Keswick; my Lord Der- 
wentwater spoke of him to me, and, indeed, showed 
me some signal evidence of his skill.’’ 

“Lord Derwentwater?’’ exclaimed Ashlock, in a 
curious change of tone. The perplexity in its turn 
began to die off his face; and it was succeeded by an 
eager curiosity. It seemed as though the name gave to 
him a glimmering of oa poe pon Though what it 
was that he comprehended I could not tell. 

“Yes, Lord Derwentwater told me of the man,’ I 
repeated, anxious to color my gages with all the plau- 
sibility of which it was capable. ‘‘Mr. Anthony Her- 
bert—”’ 

“Mr. Anthony Herbert?’’ questioned Ashlock slowly. 

“It is the painter’s name,”’ said I, and he seemed to 
be, as it were, savoring it in his mind. ‘‘You will not 
have heard it before. Mr. Herbert has painted a por- 
trait of Lady Derwentwater,’’ and I turned away and 
got me to my room with Aron to light the way. I left 
Ashlock standing in the hall, and as I mounted the 
lower steps of the staircase I heard him murmur to 
himself in a tone of reflection. 

‘‘Mr. Anthony Herbert;’’ and he shook his head and 
moved away. 

Now some half an hour afterward, as I was lying in 
bed, a thought occurred to me. I got me to the door and 
opened it. The house was still as a pool. I took my 
candle in my hand and crept to the stairhead. The 
moonlight pouring through the tall windows lay in 
great silver strips upon the floor. I stood for a little 
and listened. Once or twice a board of the staircase 
cracked; once or twice an ember spurted into flame 
and chattered on the hearth, but that wasall. I stole 
downstairs, not without a queer shame that I should be 
creeping about my own house. At the bottom I lighted 
my candle, and, shading it with my hand, crossed 
swiftly to the vacant space among the portraits. I held 
the light close against the panels. Yes, there were the 
splintered holes where the nails had been driven in. I 
lowered the candle till it was level with the lowest rim 
of the picture-frames on either side of the space. Yes, 
there was a dimming of the oak, like breath upon a win- 
dow-pane, where the edge of a picture had rubbed and 
rested against it. I rose upright, blew the candle out, 
and stood in the dark, thinking. ‘‘Mr Jervas Rook- 
ley’s portrait should have hung there.’’ he had said. It 
had hung there—not a doubt of it. Was it destroyed, I 
wondered? Was it in some lumber-room hidden away? 
And I remembered a room in the upper part of the 
house which I had found locked and was told the key 
was lost. Why had it been removed? Well, it did not 
matter so long as I never stumbled across it. I groped 
my way up the staircase. I did not know, I said to my- 
self. 1 might suspect, I might believe—but I had no 
proof. I did not know. Iclutched the phrase to my 
very heart. I could keep my trust—the estate need not 
enrich the Hanoverian—Jervas Rookley should come to 
his own if God willed it in His good time. For I did 
not know. My steward was my steward—no more. 
What if he was ever out of sight when a visitor reined 
in his horse at the door? He might be busy in his office. 
What if another wrote his letters? There was work 
enough for the steward, and who should blame him for 
that “ lightened his labors, so long as the work was 
done? I did not know. 

Yet how the nan must hate me, I thought, as I re- 
called that hour on the ridge of Coldbarrow Fell. 

(Continued next week.) 
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